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CHAPTER  I. 

ON     THE  MOVE. 

NE  bright  day  in  the  early 
Summer,  as  the  passenger-train 
stopped  at  Barberry,  a  whole  family 
entered  a  car  and  took  seats. 

It  was  very  plain  that  the  chil- 
dren did  not  often  enjoy  a  ride  in 
the  cars  ;  and  even  gruff  old  gentle- 
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men  with  their  newspapers  held  up,  could  not  help  noticing 
and  smiling  a  little  at  their  delight  when  the  engine  whistled, 
and  they  sped  away. 

Where  do  you  suppose  they  were  going — these  three 
children,   and  their  father  and  mother? 

Not  on  a  pleasure-trip,  or  for  a  short  visit,  as  you 
would  have  known  if  you  had  noticed  their  packages,  which 
looked  like  "  last  thoughts,"  left  out  in  packing,  and  hastily 
done  up  to  be  carried  by  hand.  Besides,  the  children  had,  on 
the  seat  between  them,  a  covered  basket — in  which  a  pussy- 
cat was  imprisoned ;  of  course  they  would  not  have  taken 
puss  along  if  they  were  going  visiting;  they  would  have  left 
her  at  home,  to  see  that  the  rats  did  not  carry  off  everything 
from  the  pantry. 

But  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  old  pantry;  the  Grey- 
sons  were  going  to  a  new  home. 

The  father  had  been  broken  up  in  his  employment  in  the 
place  where  they  had  lived  since  Christie,  the  oldest  boy,  was 
a  baby.  He  had  found  work  in  another  place ;  and  where 
father's  work  was  the  home  must  be,  of  course;  for  the  chil- 
dren could  not  do  without  father,  nor  father  without  the 
children. 

Christie  was  an  important  little  man  that  day.  He  had 
run    upon    errands    all    the   morning   before  they  started,  and 
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made  himself  useful  in  many  ways.  An  active,  willing  little 
boy  is  a  capital  person  to  have  around  in  moving-time,  I  can 
assure  you  i 

And  now  Christie  had  in  his  especial  charge  a  looking- 
glass  and  a  picture,  tied  together,  which  would  not  go  into 
the  last  box,  where  they  were  meant  to  go ;  besides  pussy 
in  her  basket. 

When  they  changed  cars,  as  they  were  to  do  after  a 
while.  Father  would  lift  Phil  and  the  valise ;  Mother  would  lead 
Cherry,  and  take  care  of  the  small  parcels ;  and  Christie  must 
be  on  the  alert  to  get  out  safely  with  his  glass  and  basket ; 
so  you  see  it  was  no  wonder  he  held  the  conductor's  check 
in  his  hand,  and  counted  the  stops  before  the  place  where 
they  would  change  cars. 

But  for  all  the  care  on  his  mind,  Christie  managed  to 
look  out,  over  Cherry's  restless  litde  head,  and  enjoy  the  new 
scenes  through  which  they  were  flying  along. 

"Why  did  he  not  sit  next  the  window?"  you  ask.  Because 
Cherry  wanted  to  sit  there ;  she  could  not  have  looked  over 
Christie's  head  very  well.  And  Cherry  did  not  want  to  sit 
by  the  other  window,  with  her  mother,  because  Christie  had 
Coon  in  charge,  and  Coon  was  her  very  own  cat. 

Such  a  time  as  they  had  catching  Coon,  to  put  her  in 
the  basket !    She  seemed  to  know  that  something  strange  was 
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going  on ;  she  kept  going  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
mewing;  but  when  the  children  tried  to  coax  her,  and  lay 
hands  on  her,  she  would  dart  away,  as  if  suspecting  them  of 
some  trick.  At  last  Christie  set  Cherry  to  play  with  her 
from  the  back  window,  with  a  ball  and  string,  just  as  she 
often  did.  It  was  a  Httle  out  of  the  noise,  and  Coon  forgot 
her  anxiety  and  began  the  play ;  then  Christie  came  up  softly 
and  caught  her,  and  put  her  in  the  basket.  Poor  Coon ! 
How  frightened  she  was,  to  be  sure ! 

"  There '    One  more  station,  and  then  we  chano-e  cars ! " 

o 

"  Oh,  good,  good  !  "  said  Cherry,  clapping  her  hands ;  "  did 
you  hear  that,  mother?" 

Mother  smiled,  and  looked  as  much  pleased  as  Cherry. 
Not  that  there  was  much  fun  in  changing  cars ;  but  you 
must  know  they  were  all  expecting  to  meet  somebody  at  that 
station,  who  would  go  on  with  them. 

This  dear  somebody  was  sister  Alice.  Alice  was  older  than 
Christie.  She  had  been  living  with  her  aunt  for  three  months 
past,  and  it  seemed  an  age  to  the  children,  they  missed  her 
so  much. 

Mrs.  Greyson  had  missed  her  helpful  little  daughter  in  the 
breaking-up.  They  could  not  well  manage  to  bring  her  home, 
but  her  aunt  had  promised  she  should  be  sent  over  from  the 
farm,  and  meet  them  at  Swayne. 
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At  last  they  neared  the  station.  "  There  she  is !  I  see 
her !  "  cried  the  children,  all  excitement ;  and  Mrs.  Greyson  had 
to  lift  Cherry  off  the  seat,  for  in  looking  out  at  Alice  she  for- 
got that  they  were  to  get  out  themselves. 

There  was  no  time  to  talk  on  the  platform.  Father  bundled 
the  children  aboard  the  waiting  train,  and  rushed  away  to  see 
to  the  baggage,  while  the  young  ones  followed  him  anxiously 
with  their  eyes. 

Oh,  dear!  if  we  should  go  without  him!"  sighed  Cherry;  and 
Christie  begged  his  mother  to  let  him  "get  out  and  help  father." 

But  in  a  moment  he  was  among  them  again.  The  train 
started,  and  the  children  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 
Then  they  all  began  to  talk  at  once. 

"  Oh,  Alice,  you  dear,  good  thing !  I'm  so  glad  you  are  going 
with  us  !  " 

"  Mother,  please  let  Phil  sit  with  me !  Come  to  Sister,  Phil  ? 
There,  he  knows  me — the  darling !  " 

"  What  have  you  got  in  that  basket,  all  tied  down  ?  Another 
cat  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  laughed  Alice  ;  "  something  better  than  a  cat, 
you'll  think  at  supper-time.  See,  mother,  Aunt  Susan  packed 
this  basket." 

"Then  we  may  be  sure  there's  something  good  in  it,"  said 
the  mother. 
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"And  you  don't  know  what  I've  got  in  a  basket  in  the 
baggage-car,"  rejoined  AHce. 

The  children  teased  to  know,  but  Alice  said,  "Wait  until  we 
get  out  at  Glenville." 

So  they  guessed  and  chatted  and  wondered  again  and  again 
what  the  new  home  would  be  like. 

"  See  that  dear  little  brown  rabbit ! "  cried  Christie,  sud- 
denly, "  there  by  the  bushes  !  " 

It  happened  that  all  three  saw^ 
,  him.     "  Shouldn't  you  have  thought 


.W,    he  would  be  afraid  ? "  said  Alice. 


^"  "He  knows  where  his  home  is, 

and  he's  only  looking  at  the  cars ; 
and  we  are  in  the  cars,  and  looking 
for  our  home,"  observed  Cherry. 
This  was  quite  a  long  speech  for 
Miss  Cherry,  and  it  amused  the  others  very  much. 

After  all,  the  children  were  surprised  when  the  conductor 
shouted,  "  Glenville  !  " 

They  sprang  from  their  seats,  and  in  a  moment  more  they 
were  all  standing  on  the  platform,  with  trunks  and  parcels,  while 
the  train,  with  a  parting  scream,  rushed  onward. 

The  children  gazed  after  it,  then  each  drew  a  long  breath 
as  they  looked  at  each  other  and  around  them. 
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"Oh,  this  is  your  big  basket,  Allie !  And  I  know  what's  in 
it — chickens  !  "  cried  Christie  ;  "  I  see  'em  through  the  holes." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  think  their  poor  legs  must  ache,  for  they  are 
tied  fast.  'Craw,  craw!'  I  don't  wonder  you  scold,"  said 
Alice. 

"Well,  we  will  soon  set  them  free,"  said  her  father.  "Here 
is  the  team  to  take  the  luggage  up  to  the  house ;  and  now 
come,  children,  we'll  walk  on." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE    HILL    AND    THE  VALLEY. 
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HE  children  kept  close  to  their  father 
and  mother,  glancing  shyly  and  curi- 
ously about  them  as  they  went  along. 


"  Oh,  Christie !  how  lovely  those 
houses   are,   up   on   that   hill !  What 


beautiful  yards !    Oh,  see  that  fountain !  " 

"  Yes,  and  look  at  that  little  girl  on  a  pony ! " 

Christie  caught  his  sister's  arm  and  stood  still  in  his  admira- 
tion, as  the  little  girl,  who  was  cantering  around  a  field,  came 
nearer  the  road. 

"  I  declare,  she  isn't  much  larger  than  Cherry '  Oh,  what 
fun  that  must  be !  " 

*'  Father,"  said  Christie,  "  are  we  to  live  near  those  houses  ?  " 
Those  on  the  hill  ?  No,  my  lad,  we  must  be  content  to  live 
in  the  valley." 

Mr.   Greyson    smiled   good-humoredly ;    but  Christie  turned 
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more  than  once,  as  he  trudged  on,  to  look  back  at  the  beau- 
tiful homes  on  the  hill. 

Presently  they  turned  and  crossed  a  stream  by  a  bridge. 
Going  on  a  little  further,  they  came  near  a  long  row  of  houses 
which  looked  very  much  alike. 

"Is  one  of  those  houses  ours?"  asked  Alice. 

"  No,  daughter.  We  might  have  had  one  of  them,  but  I 
thought,  on  the  whole,  your  mother  would  like  best  that  little 
brown  house  beyond  there,  near  the  river." 

"  With  woods  on  one  side  ?  Oh,  good !  I'm  sure  we  shall 
all  like  that  best." 

"Wait  until  we  get  inside.  Perhaps  you  will  think  the 
houses  in  the  row  are  more  comfortable." 

The  door  stood  open,  for  a  woman  had  been  engaged  to 
clean  the  house  before  they  came,  and  she  seemed  to  have 
just  finished.  The  front  yard  was  full  of  furniture  and  boxes, 
which  had  come  by  the  freight-train  that  morning.  Just  then 
the  wagon  drove  up  with  the  luggage ;  and  trunks  and  chil- 
dren were  landed  together  in  the  empty  little  house. 

"  Well,"  sighed  Alice,  "  where  shall  we  sleep  to-night  ? " 

"Why,  I  suppose  we  must  all  fly  around  and  help  unpack 
the  things,"  returned  Christie,  merrily.  "  You  see  we  haven't 
any  Aunty  Jones  to  take  us  in  here  for  two  nights." 

"  But  we'll  soon  have   our  own  little  home  to    rights,  and 
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that  will  be  better,"  said  the  mother,  who  had  already  pre- 
pared to  begin.  She  smiled  at  Alice,  and  Alice  smiled  back 
and  did  not  sigh  again. 

But  as  she  sat  holding  Phil  to  see  his  father  unfasten  a 
box,  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone : 

"Please,  mother,  hang  up  the  motto  first?" 

"As  soon  as  we  come  to  it,  my  dear,"  she  answered. 

"  The  motto  ?  Why,  mother,  here  it  is !  Don't  you  know 
I  carried  it  all  the  way?  We  can  hang  it  right  up,  can't  we^ 
father  ?  "  said  Christie. 

The  father  looked  up  and  understood  at  once.  "Where 
shall  we  hang  it,  mother?"  he  asked;  and  when  she  decided 
on  the  place,  he  drove  a  strong  nail,  and  hung  up  the  chil- 
dren's household  treasure — the  pretty  flower-picture,  with  the 
motto  intwined. 


"There,"  said  Alice,  "I  can  believe  it  is  home  now!" 

"  Now  we  will  untie  the  chickabiddies,"  said  Mr.  Greyson, 
as  soon  as  he  had  emptied  a  large  packing-box.  "  Come, 
children,  we  must  make  them  a  house  with  this  box,  so  that 


The   "chickabiddies"    were   a  very   handsome   rooster  and 


they  will  not  run  away." 
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two  hens.  The  children  admired  them  greatly,  and  their  father 
promised  to  try  to  get  two  or  three  more  hens  very  soon. 

"I  think  your  chickens  are  'most  as  nice  as  Coon,"  said 
Cherry.  Cherry  had  been  holding  Coon  in  her  arms  ever 
since  the  basket  was  untied,  for  fear  she  would  run  away. 

'*  If  we  only  had  some  milk  to  give  her ! "  she  said,  again 
and  again.  Pa,  where  shall  we  get  some  milk  for  Coon  and 
for  us?" 

"  Be  patient,  little  one,"  said  he ;  "  you'll  find  out  pretty 
soon." 

"What  does  Pa  mean?"  questioned  Cherry. 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  he'll  find  out  soon  where  we 
can  buy  some  milk;  but  I  guess  poor  Phil  begins  to  want 
some,  more  than  Coon  does." 

Presently  the  father  looked  down  the  street  and  said,  "There 
comes  the  milk  !  " 

The  children  all  rushed  to  the 
gate ;  and  what  should  they  see 
but  a  gentle-looking  cow  coming 
toward  the  house,  driven  by  a 
young  man. 

"What/''  cried  Christie;  "why, 
father,  you   don't  mean  that  we  are  to  have  a   cow  of  our 
own  ? " 
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"  There  she  comes,  bell  and  all !  What  do  you  think  of  my 
surprise  ? "  said  his  father,  as  he  went  out  to  meet  the  man. 

There  was  a  pretty  good  shed  back  of  the  house,  which 
first  made  Mr.  Greyson  think  of  keeping  a  cow.  Mooley  was 
led  around  to  this  shed,  and  the  children  gathered  around  to 
pat  her ;    but  they  could  hardly  understand  it  yet. 

Their  father  went  into  the  house  and  brought  out  a  low 
bench  and  a  bright,  new  milking-pail,  which  he  had  bought 
and  put  in  the  pantry  before. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  let  us  see  if  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
milk  ;  I  used  to  do  it  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"You'll  do  well  enough;  she's  a  gentle  creature,"  said  the 
young  man. 

He  looked  on  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  nodded  and 
smiled  at  the  eagerly  watching  children  as  he  turned  away. 

By  the  time  the  cow  was  milked,  the  mother  had  a  table 
set  out,  with  Aunt  Susan's  nice  biscuits,  doughnuts,  and  cookies ; 
and  the  tea-kettle  was  singing  merrily  on  the  stove. 

Such  a  nice  supper  as  that  was !  Little  Phil  had  his  mug 
filled  twice  with  the  warm,  new  milk,  and  the  other  children 
wanted  even  more ;  for  they  all  thought  they  had  never  tasted 
such  delicious  milk  before,  "  not  even  at  Aunt  Susan's,"  Alice 
said ;  but  then  it  was  from  their  own  cow,  which  made  a  dif- 
ference, you  know. 
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•  The  children  ran  out  after  supper  to  pull  handfuls  of  grass 
for  Mooley,  and  she  had  a  mess  of  meal  besides. 

Christie  felt  very  proud  when  his  father  told  him  that  he 
was  to  drive  and  fetch  the  cow,  morning  and  evening.  He 
took  him  down  the  road  a  little  way  to  show  him  the  way 
to  the  pasture. 

"All  right,  father,"  said  Christie;  "I'll  be  sure  to  find  the 
right  lot." 

So  he  did,  very  easily ;  in  fact,  Mooley  did  not  want  much 
guiding ;  she  had  been  kept  in  that  same  pasture  before,  and 
-she  stopped  at  the  bars  until  Christie  came  to  let  them 
down. 

"  Now  a  nest  for  my  birdie,"  said  the  mother,  when  sup- 
per was  finished,  for  little  Phil  stood  around,  rubbing  his  eyes 
to  keep  them  open ;  he  was  very  tired  after  the  day's  ex- 
citement. 

A  cosey  resting-place  was  made  ready  for  the  baby-boy, 
and  he  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  his  little-  head  touched 
the  pillow. 

"  Now  it  looks  more  like  home,"  said  Alice,  "  to  see  Phil 
asleep  in  his  own  little  bed ; "  and  she  leaned  over  and  kissed 
him. 

The  other  children  had  to  put  up  with  beds  on  the  floor; 
but  it  was  a  warm  night,  and  they  would  be  quite  comfortable. 
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"All  the  better  fun!"  said  Christie ;  but  none  of  them  kept 
awake  for  much  fun,  when,  after  their  evening  hymn  and 
prayers,  they  went  to  rest. 

But  they  were  awake  bright  and  early  in  the  mornings 
for  how  could  children  sleep  when  there  was  so  much  to  be 
seen  and  to  be  done? 

The  mother  threw  open  the  kitchen  window,  when  she  had 
dressed  the  little  ones,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  out. 

It  was  a  brio^ht,  sweet 


morning,  and  everything 
looked  as  pleasant  as 
could  be  about  the  little 
brown  house.  Two  little 
birds  perched  close  by  the 
window,  and  sang  as  if 
not  at  all  afraid  of  baby's 
outstretched  hands;  and 
to  the  left,  a  church  spire 
was  plainly  in  sight. 

It  is  nice,  isn't  it, 
mamma  ?  "    said  Cherry. 

"Very  nice,  little 
girlie,"  said  the  mother; 
and  although    she  knew 
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she  should  sadly  miss  her  old  friends  and  neighbors,  she  felt 
happy  and  grateful  for  her  new  home. 

The  father  was  obliged  to  go  away  to  his  work  very  early, 
for  he  had  lost  two  or  three  days  in  the  moving.  Alice  and 
Christie  had  to  help  their  mother  all  day ;  it  was  good  fun, 
they  thought  at  first,  fitting  the  old  familiar  things  into  new 
places,  and  trying  to  make  the  old  house  look  fresh  and 
pretty ;  but  it  was  hard  work  for  all  that,  and  after  awhile 
they  began  to  feel  fretted  and  tired. 

A  number  of  children  from  the  Row  came  peeping  around 
at  different  times ;  and  some  of  the  boys  called  out  rudely 
to  Christie,  making  fun  of  him.  This  did  not  please  him  very 
well,  for  Christie  had  been  a  great  favorite  among  his  play- 
fellows at  Barberry. 

After  supper,  when  the  little  ones  had  gone  to  bed,  Mr.. 
Greyson  heard  these  two  talking  together  as  they  sat  on  the 
door-step. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  it  so  far,  Chris?" 

"  Oh,  it's  well  enough !  I  like  having  the  cow  and  the 
chickens,  and  all  that;   but  " 

"It  isn't  like  our  place  at  home,   is  it?" 

"  It'll  be  nicer  by  and  by,  maybe ;  but  I  don't  like  the 
fellows  I've  seen,  very  much ! " 

"  Oh,  Christie,  if  we  could  have  such  a  nice  house  as  Aunt 
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Susan's !  You  don't  know  how  poor  this  place  looks,  coming 
from  the  farm  !  " 

*•  Mustn't  it  be  grand  to  have  things  like  those  folks  on 
the  hill,  though ! "  exclaimed  Christie.  "  I  had  a  good  look  at 
that  big  house  when  Mother  sent  me  uptown  after  butter 
to-day.  I  should  think  it  would  be  easy  for  folks  to  be  good 
and  happy  that  live  so ! " 

"  Christie,  boy ! "  said  his  father.  The  children  turned 
quickly ;    they  had  not  noticed  that  he  was  sitting  so  near. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  story  ?  Once  upon  a  time  a 
-great  army  of  heathen  Syrians  fought  against  a  little  army  of 
Israelites.  When  they  were  beaten  badly  they  were  much 
surprised,  and  tried  to  think  how  it  came  about. 

"The  battle  had  been  in  the  hill  country;  so,  after  think- 
ing it  over,  the  Syrians  said  among  themselves : 

" '  It  must  be  that  their  God  is  a  God  of  the  hills ;  let  us 
•draw  them  out  down  into  the  valleys,  and  we  shall  beat 
them ! 

"  Did  they  ?  "  asked  Christie,  smiling. 

"  No ;  they  found  that  the  same  God  protected  His  peo- 
ple, and  blessed  them,  whether  they  were  on  the  hills  or  in 
the  valleys !  " 

Alice  and  Christie  looked  at  each  other;  they  began  to 
see  why  their  father  told  them  this  story. 
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"  Let  us  be  happy  and  contented  in  our  litde  home,  my 
dear  children,  for  we  have  the  same  loving  and  Almighty 
Father  that  our  rich  neighbors  have ;  and  He  will  give  us 
all  things  that  are  truly  for  our  good." 


Their  father's  httle  talk  had  made  Alice  and  Christie 
ashamed  of  their  discontented  feelings ;  so  the  next  day  be- 
gan more  happily. 


Cherry  begged  to  go  with  Christie  to  drive  the  cow  to 
pasture,  and  her  mother  gave  her  leave.  She  skipped  and 
talked  all  the  way,  but  she  was  rather  troubled  to  find  there 
were  several  other  cows  in  the  same  field. 

"They  wont  let  our  Mooley  have  enough  grass  to  eat,, 
will  they?"  she  asked.  . 
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"  Oh,  yes ;  there's  enough  for  them  all,  and  they'll  be  kind 
and  go  shares,"  said  Christie. 

"  Like  good  little  brothers  and  sisters ! "  said  Cherry. 

As  they  were  near  home  one  of  the  boys  who  had 
laughed  at  Christie  the  day  before  was  sitting  on  a  gate- 
post. "  Ho,  ho  !  "  he  cried.  "  Smart  chap  !  Had  to  get  his  lit- 
tle sister  to  help  him  drive  a  cow ! " 

"If  she  couldn't  help  she  didn't  hinder  me  any,"  returned 
Christie,  stoutly ;  but  his  face  was  quite  red  as  he  went  on. 

Cherry  looked  up  at  him  anxiously.  "  Mustn't  I  go  with 
you  to  the  pasture  any  more  ? "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  you  may,  sis,"  he  said,  after  a  moment.  "  I  don't  care 
what  they  say." 

The   children   forgot  their  vexation  as  they  came  to  their 
•own  gate,  for  there  stood  Alice, 
feeding  a  hen  with  a  brood  of 
■chickens. 

"  Oh,  Chris !  I'm  so  glad  you 
have  come  !  "  she  cried.  "  See 
these  dear  little  chicks !  Father 
bought  the  hen  with  the  chick- 
ens of  a  boy,  and  he  just  brought 
them.  He  told  me  Father  said  you  must  make  a  coop  for  the 
hen — nail  some  slats  across  the  mouth  of  a  barrel,  he  said." 
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"  Yes,  I  know  how.  What  little  darling  chicks !  One,  two,, 
three,  four  "  • 

''There's  five.  One  ran  off  by  the  bushes  there,"  said  Alice,, 
"but  I  thought  it  would  come  back  when  I  fed  the  rest.  Ah,, 
yes,  there  it  comes." 

"  Phil  wants  to  see,"  said  Cherry.  "  Come,  Phil ;  sister  show 
him  dear  little  chickies." 

Baby  Phil  screamed  with  delight,  and  could  hardly  be  with- 
held from  seizing  a  chick  in  each  hand. 

"Wasn't  Pa  good  to  get  us  some  little  chicks?"  said  Cherry. 
"I  like  little  young  things  best." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  a  pleasant  voice  behind  them.  The  chil- 
dren turned  quickly,  and  saw  an  old  gentleman  leaning  on  the 
gate-post,  watching  them.  A  little  girl  was  with  him,  who, 
Christie  felt  sure,  was  the  very  child  he  had  seen  on  the  pony 
when  they  were  walking  home  from  the  depot. 

Christie  had  just  rolled  out  an  empty  barrel,  and  brought 
some  bits  of  wood  to  make  slats  across  it. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  make  a  coop,  are  you,  my  boy  ?  Do 
you  suppose  your  mother  would  be  willing  to  let  me  rest  on 
your  door-step  a  few  minutes,  and  see  you  work  ? " 

Mrs.  Greyson  was  not  far  from  the  door,  and  heard  this ; 
so  she  brought  a  chair  and  placed  it  in  the  shade  for  the  old 
gentleman. 
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He  thanked  her,  and  talked  with  her  a  few  moments ;  but 
the  children  did  not  notice  what  was  said.  They  were  too 
busy  watching  the  strange  little  girl,  who  kept  close  to  her 
grandfather's  side. 

Christie  hammered  away  at  his  coop,  at  a  little  distance,  glad 
to  have  something  to  do  to  hide  his  bashfulness. 

"  Well,  Daisy,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  these  little 
folks?  I  wonder  what  their  names  are,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  Daisy  asked  Alice. 

Alice  told  her,  and  told  her  the  names  of  the  others. 
Oh,  Coon,  come  here ! "   cried  Cherry,  suddenly  springing^ 
to  catch  the  cat.    "Alice,  maybe  she  will  hurt  the  dear  little 
chicks." 

"  What  did  you  call  her  ? "  laughed  Daisy ;  "  Coon  ?  How 
came  she  to  have  such  a  funny  name?" 

"Why,  I  named  her  so  because  Aunty  Jones  said  she  looked 
like  a  raccoon ;  but  I  never  saw  one,  did  you  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Daisy.  "  I've  seen  a  picture  of  one,  but  I  don't 
think  pussy  is  like  it — do  you,  grandpa  ?  "  ' 

"'Aunty  Jones'  probably  meant  that  pussy's  coat  had  the 
same  colors  as  a  raccoon,"  said  her  grandpa  ;  "  but  here  comes 
the  young  carpenter  with  his  coop.  Now  we  will  see  him  coax 
the  hen  into  it." 
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Mrs.  Biddy  was   not  easily  coaxed.     She  put  herself  into 

a  great  pet  at 
the  very  sight 
of  the  coop, 
and  went 
stormincr  and 

o 

fussing  about 
the  yard,  try- 
ing to  call  her 
chicks  away, 

but  the  children  kept  her  back.  Alice's  big  rooster  heard  the 
noise,  and  he  came  strutting  up  as  if  to  take  the  part  of  the 
indignant  stranger.  He  looked  around  with  such  a  lordly  air 
that  the  children  all  laughed  heartily. 

The  fowls  that  Alice  brought  seemed  so  tame,  and  so  sat- 
isfied with  their  new  home,  that  they  had  been  let  out  to  run 
about  as  they  pleased. 

Finally,  the  whole  party  made  a  circle  around  Mrs.  Biddy, 
and  then  Mr.  Johns — for  that  was  the  old  gentleman's  name — 
caught  her,  and  helped  Christie  fasten  her  up  in  the  coop. 

"  There  you  are ;  now  scold  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  he. 
"Why,  Daisy,  she  is  about  equal  to  our  Mrs.  Speckle!" 

"Yes;  oh,  grandpa,  tell  them  about  Chickenville ! " 

The  children  drew  nearer  to  Mr.  Johns  as  Daisy  asked  this. 
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"About  Chicken ville,  eh?  Well,  my  dears,  that  is  the  name 
we  have  given  a  part  of  our  back  yard,  where  we  have  a 
whole  street  of  hen-coops. 

"  It  is  very  amusing  to  watch  the  doings  in  this  lively  lit- 
tle street ;  for  you  must  know  that  hens  and  chickens  differ 
from  each  other  in  disposition,  almost  as  much  as  children 
do. 

*'  I  must  tell  you  of  two  families  that  live  next  door  to 
each  other,  for  these  amuse  Daisy  most.  The  hen-mothers' 
names  are  Mrs.  Speckle  and  Mrs.  White. 

"They  each  have  a  fine  brood  of  chicks,  and  they  are  as 
proud  of  them  as  hens  can  be ;  but  alas  for  poor  Mrs.  Speckle, 
she  has  such  an  unfortunate  temper,  you  would  hardly  believe 
she  loved  her  chickens  at  all. 

"  Mrs.  White,  her  next-door  neighbor,  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  hen ;  you  may  visit  the  place  when  you  will,  and  you 
will  never  hear  anything  but  the  most  gentle  and  coaxing 
*  Cluck,  cluck,'  from  Mrs.  White ;  while  poor  Mrs.  Speckle  is 
always  in  a  fume,  scolding  and  pecking  at  her  house,  her 
provisions,  her  chicks,  and  even  at  her  master ! 

"  Now  you  can  guess  which  hen  is  liked  best  by  every 
one.  It  is  really  funny  to  see  how  the  chickens  from  all  Chick- 
enville  will  run  into  Mrs.  White's  coop,  and  the  good,  moth- 
erly hen  will  cluck  them  a  welcome,  and  scratch  up  a  bit  for 
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them ;  while  poor,  fussy,  cross  Mrs.  Speckle  can  scarcely  keep 
her  own  chicks  around  her ;  they  seem  afraid  of  getting  pecked, 
and  they  are  glad  to  crowd  into  neighbor  White's  coop  for 
a  little  peace  and  comfort. 

"  Now  the  sun  shines  just  as  warmly  upon  one  of  these 
little  homes  as  upon  the  other,  and  to  each  is  carried  the  same 
careful  supply  of  food  and  water;  but  you  see  it  is  the  spirit 
within  that  makes  them  so  different. 

"Suppose  we  all  learn  a  lesson  from  Chickenville,  and  try 
to  have  the  sunshine  of  a  cheerful  spirit  within  our  homes ; 
shall  we  ?  " 

The  children  smiled  and  said  '*Yes,  sir";  they  liked  Mr. 
Johns'  story  very  much. 

"  Well,  Daisy,  it  is  time  we  were  going  home ;  Miss  Willis 
will  shake  her  head  at  Grandpa,  for  keeping  you  over  school- 
time  ;   do  these  little  folks  go  to  school  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Christie.  Father  said  the  school  would 
be  out  for  Summer  vacation  so  soon  that  it  was  of  no  use 
for  us  to  begin  now;  we  are  to  go  after  vacation." 

**I  see;  then  I  suppose  you  are  not  much  acquainted  yet 
with  the  children  about,  as  they  all  go  to  school  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Christie,  and  he  felt  like  saying  he  did  not 
want  to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  but  he  did  not. 

"Well,  good-by,  litde  people;  some  day  you  will  ask  Mother 
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to  let  you  all  come  up  and  see  Daisy  and  her  brothers;  you 
would  like  it,  wouldn't  you,  pet  ? " 

Daisy  looked  pleased,  and  said  "  Yes."  The  Greyson  chil- 
dren- looked  very  much  pleased  too ;  so  they  parted  very  good 
friends  indeed. 

When   they  were  out  of  hearing,  Daisy  looked  up  in  her 
grandpa's  face  as  if  she  wanted  to  ask  something, 
"Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it?"  said  he. 

"  Why,  grandpa,  Mamma  told  me  I  must  not  ask  those 
other  children  into  the  yard,  yesterday." 

Very  true,  Daisy ;  but  '  those  other  children,'  as  you  call 
them,  are  very  rude  and  ill-behaved,  as  your  mamma  knows ; 
that  is  why  she  did  not  wish  you  to  play  with  them. 

"  These  children  have  a  good  father,  I  know ;  and  I  think 
they  behave  very  nicely,  and  your  mamma  will  be  glad  to 
have  them  come  to  see  you  sometimes." 

"  I'm  so  glad ! "  cried  Daisy ;  "  I  haven't  any  little  girls  to 
play  with.    I  do  hope  they  will  come  soon." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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HE  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  to  the 
Greyson  family  that  was  always  a  happy  day.  They  found 
their  way  to  church,  and  felt  almost  as  much  at  home  there 
as  in  the  dear  old  church  at  Barberry.  Then,  after  church, 
Father  was  with  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  which  seemed 
all  too  short  to  the  children. 

The  little  folks  had  not  been  long  in  finding  out  that  it  was, 
as  Christie  said,  "splendid"  to  live  so  near  the  river.  But  a 
little  way  from  the  house  there  was  a  place  where  the  water 
was  very  shallow,  and  the  bank  sloped  down  to  it  as  if  inviting 
children  to  come  and  play  there. 

Christie  had  begun  at  once,  in  his  leisure  moments,  hewing 
the  hull  of  a  ship  out  of  a  bit  of  plank,  with  the  intention  of 
having  some  good  fun.  By  Monday  afternoon  he  had  his  vessel 
ready  for  the  sails,  which  Alice  had  promised  to  hem  ;  and  when 
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the  mother  was  ready  to  sit  down,  and  could  watch  over  Philip, 
he  invited  his  sisters  to  go  and  see  the  vessel  launched. 

Christie  had  named  the  ship  the  "  Daisy.'*  He  had  shoved 
her  off  into  the  water ;  Alice  sat  by,  sagely  advising  him,  and 
Cherry,  with  her  doll,  was  looking  on,  when  they  saw  two  chil- 
dren running  along  the  path  toward  their  pleasant  nook. 

"  There,  now,  there  come  some  of  those  hateful  children ! " 
said  Alice,  rather  crossly. 

"You  don't  know  that  they  will  be  hateful,"  answered 
Christie,  quietly. 

He  was  beginning  to  be  tired  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
It  was  not  at  all  pleasant,  "  not  having  a  single  fellow  to  speak 
to,"  as  he  said  to  himself ;  and  Christie  could  not  help  feeling 
that  it  was  partly  his  own  fault:  he  need  not  have  been  so 
touchy.  What  if  the  boys  did  make  fun  of  him  ?  Perhaps  it 
was  only  their  way  of  getting  acquainted. 

The  new-comers  brushed  through  the  bushes — a  girl  first, 
then  a  boy  a  little  younger. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  Christie,  looking  up. 

"Hallo!  What  are  you  doing?  Is  that  your  ship?  You 
didn't  make  it,  did  you  ? " 

Christie  answered  all  these  questions  good-humoredly,  and 
the  boy  flung  his  cap  on  the  grass,  and  knelt  down  by  Christie, 
eagerly  watching  the  litde  craft,  which  by  this  time  was  well 
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out  on  the  river,  and  pulling  steadily  at  the  cord  which  Christie 
was  "  paying  out." 

"Oh,  I  say,  let  her  go  for  good!  We  can  get  her  if  she 
drifts  off." 

"  Would  you  ? "  said  Christie.  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  could 
make  another  if  I  should  lose  her.    I'll  try,  if  you  want  me  to." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it,  Chris,"  said  Alice.  "  I  wont  hem  any 
more  sails  if  you  lose  that  ship,"  she  added. 

"Then  I  must  get  my  little  sister  to  try,"  said  Christie, 
*'  for  I've  cut  the  cord." 

Alice  looked  a  little  displeased.  She  said  no  more,  but 
turned  her  eyes  from  the  ship,  and  began  plaiting  spires  of 
grass. 

The  little  girl  who  had  come  with  the  boy  was  about  the 
age  of  Alice ;  but  as  Alice  did  not  seem  inclined  to  notice 
her,  she  began  to  talk  to  Cherry. 

You  live  in  the  brown  house,  don't  you  ? " 

"Yes,  we  came  last  week.     What's  your  name?" 

"  Lucy  Moore ;  why,  don't  you  know  ?  we  live  in  the  very 
first  house  in  the  Row.    What's  your  name,  besides  Greyson  f " 

"  Cherry." 

"Cherry?  is  it,  really 

"Why,  yes.  Charity  is  my  whole  name,  but  they  always  call 
me  Cherry." 
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"Oh!    That  boy's  your  brother;   he's  stuck-up,  isn't  he?" 

"Who,  Christie?  why,  no;  he's  real  nice!"  answered  Cherry, 
indignantly.    "Who  said  he  was  that?" 

"Why,  my  brother  Ben!  not  that  one,  that's  Willy.  Willy 
likes  him,  don't  he?    I'll  just  tell  Ben  it's  no  such  thing." 

Alice  by  this  time  was  feeling  ashamed  of  her  ill- humor, 
so  she  turned  and  smiled  at  Lucy,  as  she  said  this. 

"Hark!"  said  she;  "I  believe  Mother  is  calling.  Let's  go, 
Cherry;  maybe  Lucy  will  come  with  us,  and  leave  the  boys 
to  sail  the  ship." 

Mrs.  Greyson  wanted  Christie  to  go  to  the  store. 

"Can't  I  go,  mother?"  asked  Alice;  "he  is  sailing  his  ship, 
with  a  boy — Lucy's  brother." 

"I'll  go  with  you,  if  you  don't  know  the  way,"  said  Lucy, 
"and  we'll  have  a  nice  walk." 

"  Oh,  and  may  I  go  too  ? "    cried  Cherry.  - 

"  Me  too,  me  too ! "   said  Phil. 

"  Oh,  not  you,  darling  boy ;  you  could  not  walk  so  far ;  and 
your  old  carriage  is  broken  all  to  pieces ! "  said  Alice. 

"  I'll  tell  you  ;  I'll  get  Willy's  cart ;  we  can  draw  him  nicely 
in  that,  if  your  mother  will  let  him  go." 

Lucy  flew  off  and  returned  with  the  cart.  It  was  a  deep 
box  set  on  wheels,  and  cut  down  in  front,  so  as  to  make 
quite  a  nice  little  chariot,  with  a  big  old  shawl  thrown  over  it. 
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Master  Phil  was  delighted  with  the  turnout,  and  his  mother 
was  glad  to  have  him  go  with  the  children. 

"Are  you  sure  Willy  will  not  mind  our  taking  the  cart?" 
asked  Alice. 

"Of  course  not;  why,  Willy  would  lend  any  of  his 
things !  " 

So  the  little  cavalcade  started  merrily  off.  Little  Philip  was 
so  happy,  and  noticed  everything  he  saw  in  such  a  funny  wa.y, 
that  he  kept  the  girls  laughing  all  the  time. 

"  Oh,  see  ze  big,  big  birdie !  "  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands. 

"Where,  Phil?  Oh,  sure  enough! 
What  a  splendid  peacock !  Look, 
Cherry ;  on  the  rock,  in  that  yard ! 
Whose  is  it,  Lucy  ? " 

"  Oh,  it  belongs  there  on  Squire 
Johns'  place ;  don't  you  see  ?  that  is 
a  part  of  their  grounds. 

"  Yes,  you're  mighty  fine,  old  fel- 
low, mounting  up  there  to  show  your- 
self. As  proud  as  all  the  rest  of 
'em,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  wish  he'd  spread  out  his 
tail !  "  cried  Cherry  ;  "  wouldn't  Phil  be 
'stonished  then  !  " 
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"Let's  wait  a  moment  and  see  if  he  does,"  said  Alice. 
They  waited  several  minutes,  but  the  "big,  big  birdie"  did 
not  choose  to  obKge  them,  so  they  went  on. 

"What  made  you  say  they  were  all  proud  there,  Lucy? 
Isn't  that  where  Daisy  and  her  grandpa  live?  They  are  not 
proud,  a  bit." 

"/  think  they  are!"  returned  Lucy.  "Why,  the  other  day 
our  Ben  was  up  there  with  some  boys,  looking  at  something 
in  the  barn-yard,  and  Mr.  Johns  just  told  them  all  to  go 
away !  " 

"  Maybe  some  of  them  were  meddling,"  said  Alice.  "Any- 
way," she  added,  hesitating  a  little,  "  I  don't  believe  we  ought 
to  think  and  say  things  about  people  unless  we  are  sure. 
Now  you  thought  our  Christie  was  '  stuck-up,'  or  something 
like  that,  and  he  is  a  real  nice  boy ;  and  then  I  thought  you 
were  all — I  mean,  I  thought  I  never  should  like  you,  and  I 
do  like  you  ever  so  much ! " 

Lucy  laughed.  "What  made  you  think  you  wouldn't  like 
us  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  because  your  brother  plagued  Christie  so.  I  think 
he  is  your  brother." 

"  Ben  ?  well,  I  don't  believe  he  will  again.  And  I  wont 
call  Daisy  Johns  proud  unless  she  is,  really.  Ben  was  with 
the  Dalby  boys  that  day;   I  guess  that  was  why  he  was  sent 
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away,  for  they  are  so  rude !  Mother  said  it  served  him  right 
for  going  with  them." 

Oh ! "  said  Alice.  She  thought  this  explained  all  the 
trouble ;  and  Lucy  looked  a  little  ashamed  of  what  she  had 
said. 

The  children  did  their  errand,  and  brought  Phil  safely  home, 
just  as  Christie  and  Willy  came  up  from  the  river,  bringing 
the  ''Daisy"  in  triumph.  She  had  made  a  most  successful 
voyage,  and  Christie  had  promised  to  help  Willy  make  a  ship 
just  like  her. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    BIRD    S  NEST. 


giHRISTIE   discovered  a  bird's   nest   in  the 
^  wood    quite    near    the    house,    very  soon 
after  he  came.     The  mother- bird  was  faithfully 
sitting  upon  the  nest,  and  of  course  Christie  knew  that 
she  had  some  eggs  under  her,  and  that,  although  it 
was  very  late  in  the  season  for  hatching,  in  a  little 
time  there  would  be  some  dear  little  birdies  there. 
He  showed   Cherry  the  place,   and   the  two  visited   it  so 
often,    and   were   so   very   quiet,    that   the   old   birds  became 
quite  used  to  them,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  alarmed  at  their 
coming. 

As  a  great  favor,  Cherry  took  Lucy  and  Willy  to  see  the 
nest,  first  making  Willy  promise  not  to  touch  it,  and  not  to 
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tell  the  other  boys ;  for  a  bird's  nest  with  eggs,  at  this  time, 
and  in  such  a  nice,  convenient  place,  might  be  a  great 
temptation   to   some   of  them. 

One  day,  when  Willy  and  Cherry  went  together  to  see  the 
nest,  the  mother-bird's  little  head  and  bright  eyes  were  not 
visible  over  the  edge,  as  usual.  The  children  climbed  up  to 
look  in,  and,  at  the  rustling  they  made,  five  little  heads  were 
stretched  up,  with  cries  of  "  Peep,  peep ! " 

"  Oh,  they  are  hatched !  they  are  hatched !  You  poor, 
dear,  little  things!    Has  your  mother  gone  away?" 

"  There  she  comes ! "  whispered  Willy.  She's  been  to  get 
something  to  feed  them ;   we'd  better  get  down." 

They  did,  and  the  bird,  after  flying  around  two  or  three 
times  as  if  she  rather  wished  they  were  not  looking,  at  last 
ventured  down,  and  fed  one  hungry  nestling ;  then  away  she 
flew  to  find  something  more.  .  •.. 

"  Let's  tell  Christie ;    wont  he  be  glad  !  " 

Christie  ran  to  see  the  young  birds  as  soon  as  he  heard 
they  were  hatched.  He  was  quite  pleased,  and  charged  Cherry 
not  to  disturb  them  when  she  went  to  look  at  them. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  before  Cherry  went  to  the  nest 
again ;  one  day  was  Sunday,  and  one  day  it  rained.  But  the 
next  time  Willy  came  across  to  play  in  the  yard,  he  said: 
"Let's  go  look  at  the  birdies." 
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"Well,"  assented  Cherry,  and  away  they  ran. 

The  mother-bird  was  away  again ;  and  the  young  ones  cried 
loudly  when  the  leaves  were  stirred  near  their  home. 

"  Haven't  they  grown  !  "  said  Cherry.  "  Oh,  how  they  cry  1 
They  must  be  dreadfully  hungry !  " 

*'  And  the  mother-bird  is  gone  so  long ;  see  here,  I've  got 
a  piece  of  ginger-cake  in  my  pocket;  let's  feed  'em.  You 
know  the  mother  can't  feed   but  one  when  she  comes!" 

Cherry  thought  this  a  capital  plan,  so  they  climbed  up 
and  stuffed  the  nestlings  to  their  hearts'  content  with  crumbs 
of  gingerbread. 

The  mother-bird  came  back  before  they 
had  finished,  and  sat  on  a  bough,  looking 
very  anxious. 

"  Do  you   s'pose   the  gingerbread  will 
make  the  birdies  sick  ? "  asked    Cherry,  doubtfully. 

"Pooh!  no,  I  guess  not;  why  they  eat  worms,  and  my 
mother's  gingerbread  is  a  good  deal  better  than  worms,  / 
know  !  " 

This  was  a  very  comforting  argument.  Cherry  got  down 
to  run  home,  and  nearly  stepped  upon  Coon,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her. 

"  Why,  my  darling  puss  !  Did  you  come  to  look  for  rrie  ?  '^ 
and  Cherry  carried  her  back  in  her  arms. 
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The  next  morning  Cherry  and  both  the  boys  went  to  look 
at  the  young  birds.  Alas!  the  nest  was  silent  and  desolate; 
not  a  peep  was  heard  as  Christie  pushed  aside  the  leaves, 
and  the  little  mother-bird  no  longer  hovered  near. 

"  The  birds  are  dead !  "  cried  Willy. 

"  Now  that's  too  bad !  something  must  have  killed  them ; 
did  you  do  anything  to  them  yesterday,  Cherry  ?  " 

"Maybe  your  cat  got  them,"  suggested  Willy;  "you  know 
she  was  out  here." 

"  Coon  ?  Oh,  no !  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  do  such  a  dread- 
ful thing;  why,  she's  a  real  nice  pussy!"  exclaimed  Cherry. 
"  Say,  Willy,  maybe  it  was  the  gingerbread  killed  them." 

"The  what?  So  you  stuffed  the  poor  birds  with  ginger- 
bread, did  you  ?  I  should  suppose  they  would  die,"  said 
Christie. 

"  But  it  was  real  good,  Christie ;  and  we  only  gave  'em 
little  wee,  wee  crumbs." 

"You  don't  know  how  to  feed  the  young  birdies  as  their 
mother  does,"  Christie  answered ;  but  as  he  spoke  he  reached 
up  and  looked  into  the  nest. 

''Humph!  'Twasn't  the  gingerbread,"  said  he;  "they  are 
gone  out  of  the  nest ;  it  must  have  been  that  plaguey  Coon 
that  killed  them." 

"I  don't  believe  it  was,"  said  Cherry,  in  real  distress;  "I 
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guess  —  perhaps  they  fell  out  of  the  nest  when  they  died,  and 
the  old  birdies  buried  them." 

Christie  looked  at  Willy,  and  they  both  began  to  laugh ; 
but  they  saw  that  Cherry's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  they 
were  too  kind  to  tease  her. 

"Well,  we  can't  tell  how  the  little  birdies  died,  sis;  some 
other  cat  may  have  killed  therri — perhaps  it  wasn't  Coon. 
But  we  are  sorry  for  the  poor  little  mother-bird,  aren't 
we  ?  " 

"It  isn't  much  good  having  wild  birds  for  pets,"  said  Willy, 
as  they  went  back ;  "  you  can't  take  care  of  them.  But  you 
ought  to  see  Susy  Johnson's  bird.  It's  just  as  tame !  Some 
day  she  will  show  it  to  you,  if  we  ask  her." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ? "  asked  Cherry,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  Just  two  doors  from  us ;  her  uncle  gave  her  the  bird,  and 
his  cage.  He  has  a  dear  litde  bucket  to  draw  up  water  with, 
and  he  draws  it  up  with  his  foot,  when  he  wants  a  drink;  it's 
so  funny  to  see  him ! 

"Susy  lets  him  out  of  the  cage  very  often.  I  was  in  there 
one  day,  and  she  was  eating  her  dinner,  because  she  was  away 
at  dinner-time.  She  let  the  bird  out,  and  he  came  and  perched 
on  her  shoulder  and  pecked  at  a  lump  of  sugar  that  she  held 
in  her  hand." 

"Oh,   I   should  like   such  a  bird  as   that!"   said  Cherry. 
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"  But  I  couldn't  let  him  out  if  I  had  Coon ; — no,  I  believe  I'd 
rather  have  dear  Coon." 

The  little  Greysons  had  by  this  time  become  acquainted,  at 
least  by  name,  with  most  of  the  little  folks  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood. 

The  Summer  vacation  had  begun;  and  as  the  children  lived 
mostly  out-of-doors  in  the  beautiful  Summer  weather,  they  could 
not  help  seeing  each  other;  for  the  little  brown  house  where 
the  Greysons  lived  was  only  a  few  rods  from  the  Row,  which 
was  full  of  children. 

The  Moores,  as  has  been  said,  lived  in  the  first  house  of 
the  Row;  in  the  next,  Charley  Southard  and  his  little  brother 
and  sister;   the  next  was  Susy  Johnson's  home. 

Beyond  the  Johnsons  lived  a  family  by  the  name  of  Burton. 
Alice  and  Cherry  could  not  yet  decide  how  many  children  there 
were  in  the  family.  There  were  three  or  four  little  boys  who 
looked  a  good  deal  alike,  and  sometimes  one  was  out  playing,, 
and  sometimes  another. 

There  was  one  girl  named  Phoebe  who  played  with  them 
sometimes,  when  they  were  all  playing  games.  Once  she  wanted 
some  flowers  to  make  a  wreath  for  Cherry's  doll.  "Wait," 
said  she,  "I'll  ask  for  some  in  here." 

She  ran  into  the  next  house,  and  in  a  moment  came  out, 
muttering: 
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"  Crosspatch,  lift  the  latch, 
Sit  by  the  fire  and  spin ! " 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  Cherry  asked,  wonderingly.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  ever  heard  those  hnes. 

''She  is,"  answered  Phoebe,  pointing  over  her  shoulder; 
''wouldn't  give  us  a  single  flower,  and  she  has  lots  of  them." 

Naughty  Phoebe  did  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Miss  Bailey 
was  very  busy  just  at  that  moment,  and  she  had  told  Phoebe 
she  would  get  her  some  flowers  by  and  by,  but  she  could  not 
leave  her  work  just  then.  Of  course  she  could  not  send  a 
careless  little  girl  to  pick  flowers  for  herself,  but  Phoebe  was 
vexed  because  she  did  not  do  so. 

Miss  Bailey  kept  house  for  her  brother  and  his  sons ;  there 
were  no  children  in  the  house. 

Just  after  Phoebe  went  in  to  ask  for  the  flowers,  her  mother 
called  her,  and  she  had  to  leave  Cherry  and  the  doll. 

Cherry  stood  looking  at  the  Bailey  house  for  some  minutes, 
half  wishing,  half  afraid,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Cross- 
patch,"  and  wondering  what  she  had  to  "  spin "  with,  and  if 
she  really  was  sitting  by  the  fire  that  warm  day. 

Silly  little  Cherry !  But  then  she  was  only  five  years  old, 
and  little  people  of  that  age  do  have  funny  ideas  sometimes. 

Miss  Bailey  was  not  cross,  by  any  mean^  She  had  been 
often  very  kind  to  the  Burton  children — Phoebe  and  all — and 
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the  two  little  tots  in  the  house  on  the  other  side  loved  dearly 
to  run  in  and  see  her,  as  often  as  their  mother  would  let 
them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TRAINING. 

HE  week  before  the  Fourth  of  July  all  the  little  boys 
in  the  neighborhood  were  very  much  engaged  in 
drilling  and  marching.     They  intended  to   march  all 
around  town  on  the  Fourth,  with  all  the  music  they 
could  raise,  and  surprise  the  people  with  their  mili- 
tary order. 

It  was  Christie's  idea  in  the  first  place ;  he  proposed  to 
Ben  Moore  to  get  up  a  Company. 
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Ben  did  not  laugh  at  Christie  any  more,  after  Willy  told 
him  how  "jolly"  he  was.  All  the  boys  around  were  'begin- 
ning to  like  Christie  very  much,  and  this  plan  of  having  a 
Company  and  drilling  for  the  Fourth  made  him  very  popular 
at  once. 

"  Let's  not  have  any  of  the  little  chaps  in  our  Company," 
said  Ben. 

"  How  little  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  Oh,  those  that  are  only  eight,  or  younger ;  they  can't 
march  fit  to  be  seen,  you  know." 

Then  you'd  leave  me  out,"  cried  Willy,  "  and  I  can  march 
just  as  well  as  you  can ;  now,  Ben ! " 

"And  I  don't  know  but  you  would  leave  me  out,"  said 
Christie,  "  for  I'm  not  nine  yet." 

"Why,  Chris  Greyson !  and  you  are- most  as  tall  as  I  am," 
said  Ben. 

"  Well,  you  see  we  can't  go  by  ages ;  and  I  say,  let  the 
little  fellows  try.    If  they  can't  keep  step  very  well,  no  matter." 

"  Besides,"  suggested  Willy,  "  all  the  trumpets  and  drums 
and  things  belong  to  the  small  chaps." 

"  That's  so ;  and  we  shall  want  to  borrow  them." 

So  the  Company  was  organized,  and  any  boy  who  would 
mind  the  rules  might  enlist. 

The   little   fellows — Charley   Southard   and   Sam   and  Joey 
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Burton,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  so  in  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  that  they  marched  and  tooted  by  themselves  at  all  hours. 

"  Now,  see  here  ! "  said  Captain  Ben,  when  they  were  com- 
ing out  one  morning,  with  a  dinner-bell  and  what  not  in  the 
way  of  musical  instruments,  "  I  say  if  you  keep  up  such  a 
racket  as  this  the  folks 
will  be  putting  a  stop 
to  our  drill,  for  they'll 
all  be  tired  of  it.  Put 
away  the  bell,  Charley  ; 
who  ever  saw  a  soldier 
with  a  bell !  and  go  off 
down  the  road  there, 
if  you  want  to  march 
now." 

"  Yes,  Cap'n,"  said 
Charley,  touching  his 
paper  cap ;  and  his 
sick  father,  who  had 
just  come  to  the  door 
to  stop  the  loud  noise, 
laughed  as  he  went 
back.      There  is  some 

good  in  having  an  officer  around,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 
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Old  Mr.  Johns  was  taking  his  morning  walk  one  day  when 
the  boys  were  drilling,  and  encountered  the  Company.  He 
stopped,  and  watched  them  smilingly  until  the  order  was  given 
to  halt,  and  then  the  Company  faced  about  and  gave  the  old 
gentleman  a  military  salute  in  very  good  style  before  they 
broke  up. 

*'Well,  really,"  said  he,  "this  puts  me  in  mind  of  training- 
day  when  I  was  a  boy !  You  are  getting  on  nicely.  Who  is 
your  drill-master  ?  " 

"  Captain  Ben  Moore,  sir,"  said  Christie. 

"  My  father  was  in  the  army,  and  he  tells  me  all  the  ma- 
noeuvres," said  Ben;  "that's  the  reason  they  chose  me  captain, 
I  suppose,  sir." 

"  And  how  many  have  enlisted  ?  Six,  eight,  twelve — is  this 
all  the  Company  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  three  or  four  fellows  from  the  other  side 
want  to  join  us." 

By  "  the  other  side  "  Ben  meant  the  other  part  of  the  village, 
further  from  the  great  factory  with  which  all  the  people  of  this 
neighborhood  had  something  to  do. 

Old  Mr.  Johns  and  his  two  sons  were  the  principal  owners 
in  this  factory. 

"Have  you  a  flag?"  asked  Mr.  Johns.  "Ah,  a  little  one, 
I  see ! "  he  added,  and  all  the  boys  laughed,  as  one  little  fellow 
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held  up  a  tiny  flag  which  had  been  stuck  upon  a  cake  once, 
and  was  now  mounted  on  a  long  stick. 

''I'll  tell  you  what,  my  brave  lads,  I  like  your  Company 
very  much,  and  I  would  like  to  present  you  with  a  good  flag, 
on  one  condition : 

"If  you  will  make  it  a  rule  that  no  member  of  your  Com- 
pany shall  be  heard  to  swear,  or  use  bad  language,  you  shall 
have  the  flag,  and  long  may  it  wave ! " 

The  old  gentleman  waved  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
boys  smiled ;  but  they  looked  at  each  other  in  some  confusion, 
for  more  than  one  of  them  had  been  heard  to  say  bad  words 
very  often. 

*'  The  *  lieutenant '  there  wanted  us  to  make  that  one  of 
the  rules  at  first,"  said  Ben,  looking  at  Christie,  "but  " 

"  But  you  thought  it  would  be  rather  a  hard  rule  to 
enforce  ? "  Well,  well,  young  soldiers  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  a 
little  hard  work. 

"  However,  put  it  to  vote,  my  lads,  put  it  to  vote ;  but 
remember,  when  you  are  thinking  of  the  trouble  it  will  be  to 
you,  *  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city.' 

"  Good-morning,  Captain.  If  you  should  decide  that  you 
will  have  that  flag,  send  a  party  up  to  my  house  this  evening 
to  receive  it." 
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There  was  a  lively  discussion  among  the  boys  after  old  Mr. 
Johns  was  out  of  hearing.  Some  of  the  older  boys,  who  had 
begun  to  think  it  was  fine  and  manly  to  swear  a  little  some- 
times, grumbled  at  the  idea  of  being  put  under  such  a  rule. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  John  Burton,  "what  a  big  word  or  two 
has  to  do  with  our  drill.  I  think  he  might  have  given  us  the 
flag  without  any  such  stupid  rule." 

"  But  he  didn't  choose  to,  you  see,"  said  Ben ;  "  and  we 
are  to  choose  whether  we'll  make  the  rule  and  have  the  flaor, 
or  go  without  it." 

"Suppose  a  fellow  should  say  bad  words  after  we've  made 
the  rule  ? "  enquired  Charley. 

"Why  then  he  would  have  to  pay  a  fine,  and  if  he  did  it 
again,  he  would  have  his  name  taken  off  the  roll." 

The  vote  was  taken  at  last,  and  nearly  every  boy  declared 
for  the  rule  and  the  flag. 

The  next  thing  was  to  count  out  five  boys  to  go  up  after 
the  flag.  The  Captain  would  have  liked  to  go  himself,  but  for 
some  reasons  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  send  privates. 

The  flag  was  in  readiness,  and  so  was  Mr.  Johns ;  and 
so  was  Daisy,  who  had  been  very  much  interested  in  her 
grandpa's   account  of  the  young  soldiers. 

She  had  been  busy  all  day,  with  some  help,  in  making  red, 
white,  and  blue  rosettes  for   the  whole    Company.     She  came 
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forward  and  pinned  on  a  rosette  for  the  boys  who  were  come, 
and  put  up  the  rest  to  send  to  the  Captain ;  then  she  retreated 
behind  the  trelHs,  while  her  grandpa  talked  a  litde  to  the  boys. 


They  were  rather  an  odd-looking  set,  for  the  Company 
was  not  in  uniform  yet,  by  any  means.    Bert  Miles,  who  had 
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been  chosen  standard-bearer,  had  run  in  and  borrowed  a 
soldier's  coat,  on  the  way  up,  after  Captain  Ben  had  sent  them 
off  looking  their  best. 

The  little  rogue  knew  pretty  well  that  the  Captain  would 
not  have  admired  his  rig ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  hard  it 
was  for  Daisy  to  keep  from  laughing  when  she  looked  at  him. 

"  Give  my  respects  to  your  Captain,  my  brave  lads,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  "  and  say  that  it  has  given  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  present  this  flag,  and  I  hope  the  Company  will  honor 
it  by  brave  and  noble  conduct." 

The  young  soldiers  received  the  flag  and  the  message  in 
a  very  proper  manner,  and  then  marched  home,  Bert  leaving 
the  big  coat  with  its  owner  by  the  way. 

The  next  day  a  message  came  to  Captain  Ben  Moore,  in- 
viting him  and  his  Company  to  be  present  at  an  exhibition 
of  fireworks,  on  Mr.  Johns'  grounds,  on  the  Fourth. 

This  was  grand,  indeed.  The  boys  gave  three  cheers,  and 
then  they  were  busy  enough  during  the  three  days  that  were 
left,  drilling,  practising  the  Band,  finishing  up  their  wooden 
guns,  and  getting  into  order  generally. 

Susy  Johnson,  and  some  of  the  other  girls,  undertook  to 
make  them  a  set  of  uniform  paper  caps ;  and  they  finished 
them  up  very  nicely. 

The  Fourth   of  July  was  a  very  fine   day,  and   the  Com- 
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pany  spent  almost  the  entire  morning  in  marching  about  in 
fine  style. 

Then  they  waited  impatiently  for  the  evening,  when  the 
great  treat  was  to  come  off. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  they  marched  up  to  Mr.  Johns', 
and  were  stationed  in  a  capital  place  to  see  the  fireworks. 
Nearly  all  the  children  of  the  village  were  gathered  to  see 
the  exhibition,  but  of  course  all  could  not  have  seats,  as  the 
Company  did. 

Mr.  Greyson  took  his  little  girls  up  to  the  grounds,  and 
they  were  quite  proud  when  they  spied  Christie  with  his  Com- 
pany, seated  on  benches  near  Mr.  Johns'  guests. 

Daisy  and  her  brothers  were  out-doors  enjoying  the  fun ; 
but  their  little  Cousin  Ally,  who  had  been  talking  of  the  fire- 
works for  a  long  time, 
had  been  sick  for  two 
days,  and  could  not  come 
out. 

The  evening  was  so 
warm,  however,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  sit  by 
the  open  parlor  window 
and  see  the  display. 
Alfy  had  wished  very  much  to  see  the  soldier-boys.    So,  as 
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he  had  been  very  g-ood  and  patient  about  staying  in  the  house, 
his  father  spoke  to  Captain  Ben,  and  had  the  Company  march 
over  to  his  house,  and  under  the  window  where  Alfy  was ; 
and  Alfy's  mother  sent  out  cake  and  lemonade  for  them  all. 

I  should  have  said  that  several  boys  from  "the  other  side," 
as  Ben  said,  joined  the  Company  before  the  Fourth.  Several 
more  were  permitted  by  their  parents  to  join  afterward,  when 
it  became  known  that  Captain  Ben  and  his  lieutenant  would 
not  allow  any  swearing  or  any  mean  tricks.  In  fact,  the  boys' 
parents  all  seemed  to  think  Captain  Ben's  Company  was  a 
very  good  thing  indeed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  VISIT. 

INE  afternoon  soon  after 
the  Fourth,  AHce,  Christie, 
and  Cherry  had  leave  to  go 
and  visit  Daisy,  as  she  had 
asked  them  to  do. 

Their  htde  friend  was  play- 
ing on  the  piazza  with  her 
brother  Ernest;  she  saw  them 
comina,  and  ran  to  the  gate 
to  meet  them. 

"Have  you  come  to  see 
me?  I'm  real  glad!  Come 
right  up  to  the  house  and  get 
rested,  and  then  we  will  play." 
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They  took  seats  on  the  cool  piazza ;  not  that  they  were 
really  tired,  but  it  seemed  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Ernest  began  at  once  to  talk  to  Christie.  "  We've  got  a 
bird's  nest,  with  cunning  little  birds  in  it,"  said  he,  presently. 
"It's  among  the  vines,  back  of  the  house,  and  Larry  put  a 
ladder  so  I  could  go  up  and  see  them.    Do  you  want  to  go  ? " 

"  Oh,  then  you  have  found  some  late  little  birds !  I  hope 
they  wont  be  killed,  as  our  dear  little  birds  were ! "  exclaimed 
Cherry. 

Then  Daisy  and  Ernest  wanted  to  hear  all  about  their 
little  birds.  When  the  story  was  told  Ernest  started  at  once 
for  the  ladder,  followed  by  the  rest.  "  I'd  better  take  the  nest 
right  down,  and  put  it  in  a  safe  place,"  said  he. 

Grandpa  Johns  came  around  to  the  spot  as  Ernest  was 
reaching  after  the  nest.  He  spoke  to  the  litde  Greysons,  and 
then  asked  what  they  were  all  so  eager  about. 

"  Ernie  is  going  to  take  our  birds  nest  down,  grandpa, 
and  find  a  nice,  safe  place  for  it,  for  fear  some  naughty  thing 
should  eat  the  litde  birds ;   just  as  Cherry's  birds  were  killed !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  my  boy ;  don't  disturb  the  nest ;  come  down,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  not  best." 

Ernest  came  down ;  and  his  grandpa  explained  to  him  that 
the  mother-bird  would  be  very  much  distressed  if  he  moved 
the  nest. 
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"She  would  not  understand  your  'safe  place,'  and  probably 
would  give  up  her  young  ones  as  lost.  There  is  no  place 
so  safe  for  them  as  the  spot  their  little  mother  and  her  mate 
chose  for  them,  where  they  are  sheltered  under  her  wing  at 
night,  and  fed  by  her  care  all  day.  Pretty  soon  they  will 
be  able  to  fly,  and  then  they  can  take  care  of  themselves." 

"Then  we'll  leave  them  right  there,"  said  Ernest;  "but  I 
do  hope  they  won't  be  killed ! " 

"  Now  what  would  you  like  to  do  ? "  asked  Daisy,  as  they 
moved  away  from  the  ladder.  "  Do  you  want  to  see  my  play- 
room ?  " 

Of  course  Alice  and  Cherry  were  very  anxious  to  see  it  ; 
but  Ernest  pulled  Christie's  hand: 

"You  come  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  my  tool-chest;  you 
don't  want  to  see  dolls  and  such  things,  do  you  ? " 

If  Christie  did,  he  would  not  own  it  then ;  so  he  followed 
Ernest,  and  examined  his  tools;  then  they  went  out  to  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  stables. 

"Where  is  that  dear  litde  pony?  isn't  he  yours?"  Christie 
asked,  not  seeing  him  in  either  stall. 

"Gipsey?  oh,  he  belongs  to  us  all;  my  brother  Dick  is 
riding  him  now.  Would  you  like  a  litde  turn  when  he 
comes  back — just  round  the  meadow,  and  about  here,  you 
know  ?  " 
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Christie's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  and  he  could  scarcely 
heed  anything  else  that  Ernest  said,  for  listening  and  hoping 
that  Dick  w^ould  come. 

"Oh,  come  over  here 
and  look  at  Uncle  Rich- 
ard's sheep  !  "  cried  Ernest, 
springing  over  a  low  fence, 
and  waiting  for  Christie 
to  follow.  "They're  a  choice  breed,"  Ernest  went  on,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  knew  all  about  it.  "Uncle  Richard  paid  ever 
so  much  for  them,  and  he  wants  to  raise  a  flock  of  them ; 
don't  you  think  they  are  handsome? 

"There  comes  Alfy — that's  my  little  cousin.  Alfy,  will  you 
come  and  show  this  boy  and  me  your  banties  ? " 

Ernest  winked  at  Christie,  as  much  as  to  say,  "That  will 
please  him."  Alfy  did  look  very  much  pleased.  "Yes,  I'll 
show  them  to  you,"  he  said,  "and  led  the  way. 

At  another  time  Christie  would  have  been  thoroughly  de- 
lighted with  the  gentle,  beautiful  sheep  and  the  funny  little 
bantams ;  but  now  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  pony, 
especially  as  he  thought  he  heard  the  cantering  of  a  horse's 
feet  not  far  off. 

"  Don't  you  beHeve  your  brother  has  come  back  ?  "  he  asked, 
at  length. 
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"  Maybe  he  has,"  said  Ernest.  "  We'll  go  back  and  see, 
if  you  want  to." 

Sure  enough,  as  they  reached  the  stable,  Dick  was  just 
taking  off  Gipsey's  saddle. 

"Hold  on,  Dick!"  said  Ernest;  "I  told  Christie  he  might 
ride  around  a  little  when  you  came  back." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  saddle  Gipsey  again  ;  and  besides,  he  has  been 
quite  far  enough  this  afternoon,"  Dick  answered,  carelessly. 

"Now  that's  too  bad!"  said  Ernest;  "but  never  mind,  Chris- 
tie ;  you  shall  have  a  ride  some  other  time  when  you  come  up 
here.    Come,  don't  you  want  some  water?    I  do;  it's  so  warm!" 

Dick  had  gone  toward  the  house.  Christie  stood  alone 
while  Ernest  ran  in  for  a  cup,  and  he  brushed  away  a  tear 
or  two  with  his  hand,  he  was  so  disappointed. 

Grandpa  Johns  noticed  this  action  as  he  sat  by  the  win- 
dow, and  wondered  at  it.  Could  it  be  that  his  dear  boys  had 
been  rude  or  unkind  to  their  young  visitor? 

He  stepped  into  the  hall  and  called  Ernest  back  as  he  was- 
going  out  at  the  door. 

"What  has  troubled  that  little  boy,  Ernie?" 

<'Who  —  Christie,  grandpa?  Why,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
We've  been  all  around,  looking  at  things." 

"But  I  am  sure  I  saw  him  brush  away  a  tear  just  now„ 
and  tears  don't  come  into  a  boy's  eyes  without  cause." 
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Dick  had  thrown  himself  into  a  large  chair  near  the  door. 
He  looked  up  and  said: 

"Perhaps  it  was  about  Gip,  Ernie." 

"  Oh,  I  wonder  if  he  cared  so  much ! "  and  Ernest  ex- 
plained to  his  grandpa  about  his  promising  Christie  a  ride. 

"And  as  like  as  not  the  little  fellow  was  never  on  horse- 
back in  his  life.  Don't  you  think  you  would  have  cared,  my 
son,  if  that  had  been  your  case  ? " 

"Say,  Ernie,"  said  Dick,  "tell  him  we  will  saddle  Gip  in 
about  half  an  hour;  only  just  let  him  rest  a  little  and  get 
cooled  off,  so  he  can  drink." 

Ernest  ran  out  and  told  Christie  this.  He  saw  at  once, 
by  the  way  his  face  brightened,  how  disappointed  he  had 
been. 

Dick  came  out  in  a  minute,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
shoot  at  a  target  until  Gipsey  had  had  his  little  rest.  The 
boys  each  had  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  they  lent  theirs  to 
Christie  in  his  turn. 

Christie  was  a  pretty  good  marksman,  for  he  had  often 
practised  with  a  bow  of  his  own  making.  So  they  all  grew 
quite  interested;    but  they  did  not  forget  about  the  ride. 

Dick  saddled  the  pony  in  due  time,  and  Christie's  heart 
beat  high  as  he  found  himself  fairly  mounted,  with  the  reins 
in  his  hand. 
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He  rode  round  and  round  the  large  field  beyond  the  stable- 
yard,  the  boys  watching  him  and  cheering  him  on. 

Alice  and  Cherry  were  having  the  merriest  sort  of  play 
with  Daisy,  amidst  her  dolls  and  toys,  when  Alice  chanced  to 
look  out,  and  saw  Christie  on  the  pony. 

She  cried  out  with  delight,  for  she  well  knew  how  pleased 
he  must  be.  "  How  good  of  your  brothers  to  let  him  ride ! " 
she  said  to  Daisy. 

After  the  pony  had  been  put  up,  Ernest  and  Christie  went 
up  to  the  play-room. 

*'See,  Christie,  you  can  have  another  ride,  if  you  want  to," 
said  Ernest.  He  opened  the  door  of  a  light  closet  where 
the  boys'  playthings  were  kept,  and  drew  out  a  large  rocking- 
horse. 

Christie  thought  this  almost  as  grand  as  the  live  pony.  He 
rode  a  little  while,  and  then  Daisy  said : 

"Now  take  Cherry  and  the  big  doll  to  ride.  You  can  sit 
right  under  the  horse,  Cherry." 

But  Cherry  was  afraid  of  that  place,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  herself;  so  Daisy  cuddled  und^r,  holding  the  doll. 
Cherry  rode  on  the  front,  and  Ernest  sat  on  behind,  to  keep 
the  balance.  Alice  meanwhile  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  look 
at  a  beautiful  picture-book. 

Daisy's   mamma   now  came   to  find   the   children.  "Why, 
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;iny  little  daughter!"  she  said;  "you  look  as  if  you  had  been 
playing  hard  this  afternoon.  Go  to  the  nursery,  and  have  your 
hair  smoothed;  for  you  are  to  have  tea  with  your  Httle  friends 
pretty  soon." 

Mrs,  Johns  knew  that  the  children  had  been  told  to  come 
home  at  half  past  five ;  so  she  very  kindly  had  a  table  set 
for  them,  with  Daisy's  own  china  tea-set,  and  the  little  girl 
■did  the  honors  very  nicely. 

Altogether  it  was  a  most  delightful  visit,  and  the  children 
■enjoyed  it  all  over  again  in  telling  their  parents  about  it  after 
they  went  home. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HERE  were  a  good  many  mice  in  the  little  brown 
house  when  the  Greysons  first  came  there.  The 
mice  were  very  troublesome,   and   so   the  folks 
were  very  glad  to  have  Coon  begin  to  catch  them. 

The  first  time  that  Mrs.  Greyson  saw  Coon  with  a 
mouse,  she  praised  her  and  petted  her,  stroking  her  and 
saying,  *'  Nice  pussy  !     Clever  litde  Coon  !  " 
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Coon  liked  to  be  praised  and 
fondled ;  so  the  next  time  she 
caught  a  mouse  she  brought  it 
in  and  showed  it,  and  of  course 
she  was  praised  again.  But  this 
grew  to  be  rather  troublesome. 
Coon  would  come  rushing  in  with, 
a  live  mouse,  and  put  it  down  on 
the  floor,  making  the  children  start. 

Coon  was  not  satisfied  with 
mice  alone.  She  was  getting  to- 
be  a  famous  hunter,  and  as  the 
woods  and  the  water  were  so 
near,  she  had  a  fine  chance  to 
show  her  skill.  But  whatever  she  caught — a  bird,  a  squirrel,  or 
a  frog — home  she  would  trot  with  it,  and  display  it  as  proudl)r 
as  ever  a  boy-hunter  did  his  game.  Cherry  looked  rather  sober 
the  first  time  Coon  brought  in  a  dead  bird  ;  she  felt  afraid  that 
Coon  had  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  nestlings,  after  all. 

One  night  when  it  was  very  warm  and  the  bedroom  win- 
dows were  open,  Mrs.  Greyson  was  awaked  by  feeling  some 
cold,  disagreeable  thing  on  the  bed.  Coon  had  jumped  in  at 
the  open  window  —  for  the  bedroom  was  on  the  first  floor  — 
and  laid  a  froa  on  the  bed  for  her  mistress  to  admire ! 
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After  that  they  took  care  to  let  the  windows  down  from 
the  top  at  night,  and  all  agreed  that  it  would  not  do  to 
praise  Coon  any  more  for  hunting. 

Now  Cherry  was  a  bright-eyed  little  maiden,  and  she 
scarcely  ever  played  out  doors  a  little  while  without  finding 
some  wonderfully  pretty  stone  by  the  river,  or  wild  flower,  or 
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something  which  she  thought  very  curious,  which  she  would 
bring  in  to  show  to  her  mother. 

Lucy  Moore  showed  Cherry  how  to  make  Kttle  baskets  of 
b)urrs.  The  first  one  which  Cherry  made  all  by  herself  was 
really  very  pretty.  She  filled  it  with  wild  flowers  and  carried 
it  to  her  mother,  who  was  quite  pleased  with  it  and  set  it 
up  on  the  mantel. 

Cherry  was  delighted ;  she  very  soon  made  some  more, 
bringing  each  one  in  to  her  mother  —  one  filled  with  flowers, 
another  with  pretty  pebbles,  and  another  with  moss. 

"  Here  comes  Cherry  with  another  basket,"  cried  Alice, 
laughing.  "  Mother,  she  is  just  like  Coon,  it  wont  do  to  praise 
her." 

Cherry's  face  grew  red,  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
"  Mamma  liked  the  baskets,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  my  darling,  but  we  must  not  fill  the  room  with  burr- 
baskets,  if  they  are  ever  so  pretty ;  and  we  have  not  much 
space  for  stones  and  such  treasures  in  this  little  bit  of  a  house, 
have  we  ? 

"I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  Set  up  a  box  outside  — 
round  by  the  cellar  door  will  be  a  good,  shady  place — and 
play  it  was  a  museum ;  then  you  can  fill  it  with  all  the  won- 
derful things  you  find  and  make,  and  I  will  come  and  look 
at  it  sometimes.     I  dare  say  Christie  will  manage   to  make 
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some  shelves  in  your  museum,  so  you  will  have  more 
room." 

This  plan  pleased  Cherry  very  much.  She  at  once  began 
to  collect  the  baskets  and  stones  she  had  brought  in,  only 
leaving  the  prettiest  burr-basket  on  the  mantel,  because  her 
mother  said  she  wanted  to  keep  one. 

Christie  made  shelves  in  the  box.  Some  of  them  were  made 
of  pasteboard,  tacked  across,  but  they  were  quite  firm  enough 
to  hold  funny  bits  of  twig,  delicate  moss,  a  bird's  egg  or  two 
from  a  deserted  nest,  and  so  on.  So  after  awhile  Cherry 
had  quite  a  museum. 

The  cover  of  the  box  was  put  on  like  a  door,  with  bits 
of  leather  for  hinges;  so  the  treasures  were  all  safe,  even 
when  it  rained. 

Alice  was  beginning  to  learn  to  sew  very  nicely  for  a 
child  not  eleven  years  old ;  her  aunt  had  taken  pains  to  teach 
her  while  she  was  at  the  farm,  and  her  mother  was  very  glad 
to  go  on  with  the  sewing  lessons ;  she  often  said  it  was  very 
nice,  indeed,  to  have  her  eldest  daughter  such  a  handy  little 
seamstress  —  it  was  almost  as  good  as  owning  a  sewing-ma- 
chine. 

Alice  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  praise,  and  she  began 
to  be  quite  proud  of  her  neat  sewing. 

Her   mother    noticed   that  whenever  any  of  the  neighbors 
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called  in,  Alice  would  be  sure  to  take  her  sewing,  and  sit 
with  it  where  she  would  be  observed ;  and  if  the  neighbor 
spoke  of  it,  and  called  her  an  industrious  girl,  she  would  look 
quite  satisfied. 

One  day  she  said:  "I  don't  believe  any  of  the  girls 
about  here  know  how  to  sew  half  as  well  as  I  do ;  do  you^ 
mother  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Greyson  laughed  a  little,  and  said:  "Do  you 
remember,  Allie,  what  we  thought  about  praising  Coon  ?  You 
must  not  make  me  feel  sorry  that  I  have  praised  your  nice 
sewing." 

Alice  blushed,  and  looked  very  much  ashamed  to  think  that 
she  had  been  as  silly  as  Coon,  after  all. 

"Try  your  best,  little  daughter,  to  do  everything  well,  and 
to  be  clever  and  useful,"  said  her  mother ;  "  but  do  not  be 
vain  and  boastful  about  what  you  can  do,  for  it  is  God  who 
gives  us  talents  and  skill  to  labor;  we  must  thank  Him  for 
what  we  are,  and  for  what  we  are  able  to  do." 

There  came  a  time,  not  long  after  this,  when  the  children 
all  agreed  that  Coon  had  a  right  to  be  proud. 

One  morning  she  was  discovered  cuddled  down  in  a  big, 
old  basket,  with  five  dear  little  kittens  close  beside  her. 

The  old  basket  was  out  in  the  shed.  Christie  was  the  first 
to    discover    it,  and   he    raised   a    shout   that   brought  Alice, 
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Cherry,  and  little  Phil,  all  out  in  a  hurry;  then  they  all 
shouted  so  that  Coon  was  greatly  alarmed. 

Their  mother  told  them  they  must  not  handle  the  little 
things  much  at  first.  Coon  told  them  so,  too ;  whenever  they 
lifted  one  she  would  scold,  in  cat  fashion,  and  put  out  her 
paw  to  strike  them.  Mrs.  Greyson  told  the  children  they  must 
give  away  some  of  the  kittens  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough 
to  leave  their  mother;  so  they  told  the  Moores,  and  the 
Burtons,  and  others,  that  they  should  have  two  or  three  kittens 
to  give  away  in  a  little  while. 

One  day  little  Dotty  Fanning  came  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  She  was  one  of  the  two  little  ones  who  lived  in 
the  house  beyond  Miss  Bailey's. 

When  Mrs.  Greyson  came  to  the  door  she  told  her  Aunty 
.Bailey  wanted  a  kitten  to  keep  for  her  to  play  with,  and 
Dotty  had  come  to  ask  if  she  might  choose  one. 

Cherry  jumped  up  and  said,  "Yes;  come,  and  I  will  show 
them  to  you " ;  and  Christie  lugged  the  basket,  kittens,  and 
all  into  the  back  kitchen,  so  that  the  little  girls  might  have 
a  nice  place  to  look  at  them. 

Coon  was  in  a  great  state  of  mind  at  this  proceeding.  She 
sat  in  front  of  Cherry,  as  she  took  one  kitten  and  then  an- 
other from  the  basket,  and  held  up  her  paw  and  mewed  at 
her  in  a  very  angry  tone. 
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There  were  two  white  kittens,  one  gray  and  white,  one 
black  and  white,  and  one  all  black. 

It  took  Dotty  a  long  time  to  decide  which  she  would  have ; 
but  at  last  she  chose  the  gray  and  white  one,  because  it  had 
such  a  sweet  little  face. 

Dotty  wanted  very  much  to  carry  her  kitten  away  to 
Aunty  Bailey's  at  once ;    but  Cherry  said : 

"  Oh,  no ;  we  must  not  take  any  of  them  away  from  Coon 
yet ;  but  you  can  come  over  and  see  it,  if  your  mother  will 
let  you,  sometimes,  and  you  shall  have  it  by  and  by." 

So  Dotty  gave  her  kittten  a  parting  hug  and  a  kiss,  and 
then  she  wanted  to  go  right  back  and  tell  Aunty  Bailey  all 
about  it. 

But  there  were  two  cows  coming  along  down  the  street, 
and  Dotty  was  afraid  of  them,  so  Cherry  offered  to  go  over 
with  her. 

Miss  Bailey  was  sitting  by  the  door,  and  smiled  when  she 
saw  them  coming.  She  asked  Cherry  all  about  her  kittens, 
and  called  her  a  kind  little  girl,  because  she  came  back 
with  Dotty. 

Dotty's  little  brother  was  playing  with  a  horse  on  wheels, 
in  the  entry,  by  Miss  Bailey.  She  was  looking  after  the  chil- 
dren that  afternoon,  so  that  their  mother  might  go  to  do  some 
shopping.    He  looked  very  happy,  and  Dotty  ran  and  climbed 
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up  into  Miss  Bailey's  lap  as  soon  as  she  came  up  the 
steps. 

"  She  isn't  a  crosspatch,"  thought  Cherry ;  "  she  is  real  nice 
and  kind,  I  think." 

Cherry  thought  so  still  more  when  Miss  Bailey  brought  out 
some  beautiful,  large  plums,  and  gave  three  to  each  of  the 
children. 

Cherry  promised  Miss  Bailey  to  bring  the  kitty  over  as 
soon  as  she  could  lap  milk  from  a  saucer;  and  then  she  ran 
home  feeling  very  happy,  and  carrying  two  of  her  plums  to 
give  to  Alice  and  Christie. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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NE  day  Lucy  and  Willy  Moore 
came  to  ask  the  Greyson  chil- 
dren  to  take  a  walk.  They  were  going  to  their  uncle's  farm, 
nearly  a  mile  down  the  river.  They  were  to  do  an  errand 
for  their  father,  and  he  thought  if  they  went  soon  after  break- 
fast they  would  have  a  chance  to  ride  back  in  the  big  cart; 
for  he  was  pretty  sure  their  uncle  was  coming  up  to  the  vil- 
lage that  day. 
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Lucy  asked  if  she  might  ask  the  Greysons  to  go,  and  her 
father  said  "Yes." 

Christie  could  not  go,  for  he  could  not  be  spared.  His 
father  had  given  him  some  litde  matters  to  attend  to  that  day, 
and  told  him  to  be  sure  not  to  forget. 

He  felt  very  badly  about  it,  for  the  Moore  children  had 
talked  a  good  deal  about  their  uncle's  farm;  and  besides,  Ben 
was  down  there,  and  had  been  for  a  week,  helping  his  uncle, 
and  Christie  wanted  to  ask  him  about  the  Company. 

But  Christie  was  not  apt  to  fret  and  fume  when  things 
did  not  go  to  suit  him;  so  he  just  whistled,  and  went  off  to 
weed  the  garden-beds,  which  'was  the  first  business  he  had  to 
attend  to. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  go  down  with  Ben  before  long,  and  see  the 
rabbits  and  things,"  said  he  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Greyson  said  Alice  and  Cherry  might  go,  if  Cherry 
was  sure  she  would  not  be  too  tired.  It  was  a  straight,  open 
road,  she  knew ;  and  not  so  very  far,  especially  if  they  were 
to  ride  back. 

The  four  little  people  had  a  pleasant  walk,  frolicking  as 
they  went  along  the  road. 

When  they  came  to  the  farm-house,  Lucy  did  her  errand 
first,  for  fear  she  should  forget  it.  Her  aunt  asked  all  the 
children  into  the  kitchen,  and  gave  them  each  a  glass  of  milk 
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and  some  gingerbread.     She  told    Lucy  and  Willy  that  their 
uncle  was  going  up  to  town  in  about  an  hour,  and  said  she 
had  no  doubt  he  would  take  them  all  in  the  cart. 
"Where  is  Ben,  aunty?"  asked  Willy. 

"  Ben  has  gone  off  with  the  men  to  the  lower  meadows ; 
you'll  not  have  time  to  go  after  him  if  you  go  back  with  your 
uncle." 

"But  where  is  Annie?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Annie?  oh,  she  is  not  far  off;  gone  to  see  the  rabbits 
most  likely ;  you  may  all  run  over  to  the  barn  and  see,  if 
you  want  to." 

The  children  started ;  and  as  they  went  across  the  barn- 
yard they  saw  Annie  peeping  around  the  barn-door;  for  the 
old  Tom-turkey  was  just  sailing  past  in  his  most  pompous 
mood,  and  small  Annie  was  afraid  to  cross  his  path ! 

The  children  laughed,  and  called  to  her  as  they  ran  to  the 
barn.  Cherry  thought  to  herself  that  she  would  have  been 
afraid  of  that  great  turkey,  too,  if  the  others  had  not  been 
with  her. 

Little  Annie  was  delighted  to  see  her  cousins,  and  their 
friends ;  she  showed  them  the  rabbits,  which  were  her  chief 
amusement;  and  indeed  they  were  pretty  playmates,  so  tame 
that  they  would  eat  from  her  little  hand. 

Then  they  went  to  look  at  the  pigs,  and  at  the  two  calves  ; 
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and  Annie  found  some  ripe  early  apples  on  the  ground  for 
them. 

•  The  hour  was  very  short ;  but  none  of  the  children  wanted 
to  lose  the  ride  home  in  the  cart,  so  they  were  ready  to  go 
when  Lucy's  uncle  called  them. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  seen  the  sheep,"  said  Lucy,  as 
they  bundled  into  the  cart. 

"  But  we  don't  keep  the  sheep  shut  up  at  home  such  pleas- 
ant weather  as  this,  little  woman,"  said  her  uncle,  laughing. 

The  ride  in  the  cart  was  great  fun,  jolting  and  bumping 
along ;  though  it  might  have  been  tiresome  if  they  had  had 
further  to  go. 

When  Alice  and  Cherry  reached  home,  their  father  was 
there,  waiting  for  dinner,  which  was  nearly  ready.  He  had 
Phil  on  his  knee ;  but  Phil  slipped  off  when  he  saw  his  sisters, 
and  ran  to  hear  about  the  wonders  of  the  farm. 

"  But  where  is  Christie  ? "  asked  Alice.  "  He  gave  me  a 
message  to  Ben,  about  the  Company;  but  I  didn't  see  Ben 
at  all." 

"  We  do  not  know  where  Christie  is,"  said  his  father.  "  He 
went  on  my  errand  two  hours  ago,  your  mother  says,  and 
has  not  got  back  yet.  If  he  were  not  a  pretty  trusty  little 
man   generally,  I  should   be  afraid  he  was  in  some  mischief." 

"Oh,  father!"  said  Alice,  "  Christie  never  gets  into  mischief!" 
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"Very  well;  then  I  suppose  he  will  give  a  good  account 
of  himself.    Come,  now;    Mother's  good  dinner  is  ready." 

Where  was  Christie?    We  will  go  after  him  and  see. 

His  father's  errand  was  very  promptly  done,  and  the  note 
which  was  given  him  in  reply  was  tucked  securely  in  his  little 
vest-pocket.  Then  Christie  thought  he  might  walk  more  slowly, 
and  enjoy  looking  about  him  as  he  went  home. 

He  had  to  pass  along  the  rear  of  the  gardens  belonging 
to  the  two  houses  on  the  hill ;  and  he  walked  close  to  the 
fence,  that  he  might  look  through  and  see  the  shrubbery  and 
flowers. 

To  his  surprise,  Christie  saw  Ernest  Johns  lying  on  the 
ground,  alone. 

He  called  through  the  fence,  "  Ernest !  I  say,  Ernest ! 
Hallo ! "    but  the  little  boy  did  not  stir. 

Christie  climbed  up  so  that  he  could  have  a  better  look 
at  him,  still  calling  his  name.  He  thought  Ernest  looked  as 
if  he  were  sick.  He  did  not  like  to  leave  him  sleeping  there, 
and  he  did  not  quite  like  to  climb  over  the  wall ;  he  might 
step  on  some  plant,  he  thought,  and  maybe  the  folks  might 
be  displeased. 

So,  after  thinking  about  it  a  moment,  and  trying  again  to 
awaken  Ernie,  he  went  round  to  the  street  which  ran  in  front 
of  the  houses.     He   looked   about,   hoping  to    see  somebody 
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around  out-doors,  but  it  seemed  to  be  unusually  quiet  about 
the  place,  so  he  went  up  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Christie  to  the  girl  who  came  to  the 
door,  "  I  saw  Ernest  asleep  away  down  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  I  thought  perhaps  his  mother  wouldn't  like  him 
to  be  there." 

The  girl  looked  vexed,  and  was  going  to  say  it  was  none 
of  his  business ;  but  Mrs.  Johns  was  within  hearing,  and  she 
came  hastily  out. 

*'  What  did  you  say  about  Ernest,  my  dear  ?  Oh,  it  is 
Christie  Greyson,  isn't  it?    Do  you  know  where  Ernie  is?" 

Christie  told  her  where  he  was. 

"You  are  a  dear,  good  little  boy  to  come  and  tell  me," 
said  Ernie's  mother.  "Will  you  come  down  the  garden  and 
show  me  where  he  is  ?  I  might  look  some  time  among  the 
bushes." 

She  put  on  a  straw  hat  and  went  with  Christie,  who  very 
readily  led  her  to  the  sleeping  boy. 

His  cap  had  fallen  off,  and  his  whip  and  top  lay  by  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  play  and  had  given  it  up.  His 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  when  at  last  he  was  aroused,  he 
looked  bewildered,  and  said : 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  feel  sick,  mamma.  Please  let  me  go  to  sleep 
again." 
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"So  you  shall,  at  home,  my  darling,  but  not  here.  Come; 
let  me  help  you  up  to  the  house." 

The  little  fellow  staggered  as  he  tried  to  walk,  and  his 
mamma  took  him  up  in  her  arms,  forgetting  how  heavy  he 
was,  in  her  anxiety. 

Ernest  would  have  laughed  merrily  at  this  if  he  had  felt 
better,  but  now  he  only  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  still. 

"Do  you  know  where  Dr.  Bryan  lives,  Christie?"  asked 
the  mother;    and  when  Christie  said  "Yes,"  she  asked: 

"Will  you  go  and  ask  him  to  come  here  at  once?  I  have 
no  one  around  whom  I  can  send  just  now.  Ann  has  a  lame 
foot,  and  Larry  is  away." 

Christie  said  he  would  go ;  but  just  then  they  came  up 
by  the  house,  and  the  lady  exclaimed: 

"  There  is  Gipsey,  all  saddled !  Dick  must  have  left  him 
there  thinking  Ernest  would  want  him;  he  has  gone  away 
with  his  uncle  now.  You  can  ride,  can  you  not,  Christie  ? 
Take  Gipsey  and  go  after  the  doctor ;  it  is  quite  a  distance 
to  his  house." 

For  a  moment  Christie  was  delighted  indeed ;  but  then  he 
hesitated,  as  another  thought  came  to  his  mind. 

"I  —  I  think  I'd  better  not,  ma'am.  I  never  rode  a  horse 
except  when  the  boys  let  me  have  a  turn  the  other  day ; 
perhaps  Dick  might  not  like  it." 
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"  I  will  take  the  blame,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Johns,  smiling, 
"  Gipsey  is  perfectly  gentle.  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  see 
that  you  are  mounted  all  right." 

Ann  had  come  out  to  meet  them,  seeing  her  mistress 
carrying  Ernest.  "  Lay  him  on  his  bed,  Ann,"  she  said,  as 
the  girl  took  him  tenderly ;  and  then  she  went  back  and 
started  Christie  on  his  errand. 

So  Christie  rode  off,  mounted  on  "  the  dearest  little  pony 
in  the  world,"  as  he  called  Gipsey. 

He  had  no  trouble  in  managing  him,  and  would  have  felt 
perfectly  happy,  except  that  he  was  afraid  Ernest  was  very  sick. 

The  doctor  happened  to  be  at  home,  and  promised  to  go 
up  and  see  Ernest  directly. 

Christie  rode  back  in  fine  style,  tied  the  pony,  and  went 
in  to  tell  Mrs.  Johns  what  Dr.   Bryan  said. 

"  Thank  you,  Christie ;  you  have  done  me  a  great  service 
this  morning,"  she  said ;  and  then  she  brought  out  a  basket 
of  nice  fruit  for  him  to  carry  home — plums,  pears,  and  apples. 

Christie  hastened  home,  and  reached  the  gate,  out  of  breath, 
just  as  his  father  was  going  out  again.  He  was  well  pleased 
that  his  boy  had  been  so  thoughtful,  and  so  useful  to  their 
kind  friends;  and  went  back  to  his  work  eating  the  fruit  which 
Christie  put  into  his  hands,  and  thinking  pleasant  thoughts 
about  his  little  son. 
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"  I'm  so  £-/ad  I  didn't  go  to  the  farm  with  you ! "  said 
Christie,  when  he  had  told  his  sister  his  adventures.  "  I  felt 
so  badly  to  think  I  couldn't  go;  but  it  was  'all  for  the  best,' 
you  see." 

"And  we  all  had  a  ride,"  said  Cherry;  "all  except  poor 
little  Phil!" 

"  But  I  do  hope  Ernest  is  not  very  sick !  "  said  Alice. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LITTLE  PHIL, 

HAVE  not  told  you  very  much  about  little  Phil,  so 
far,  but  it  is  quite  time  now  that  he  should  have 
a  page   or  so  to   himself,  for   he  was   a  very  im- 
portant  member   of    the  Greyson    family,  and   made  a 
good  part  of  the  sunshine  in  Christie's  home. 

He  was  over  two  years  old  now;  and  it  always 
as   if  little  ones   begin   to  push   forward   very  fast  as 


soon  as  they  have  numbered  two  whole  years. 
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It  was  so  with 
little  Phil  The 
children  said  they 
could  not  call 
him  Baby  any 
longer. 

Master  Phil 
thought  he  could 
run  as  far,  and 
do  as  much  as 
Cherry  any  day; 
but  his  mother 
thought  dif- 
ferently ;  so  it 
often  happened 
that  he  was  left 
behind  when  his 
sister  Cherry  was 
allowed  to  go  off 
with  the  older 
ones.  He  would  pout  for  a  little  while  on  such  occasions, 
but  he  had  one  comforter  always  by — that  was  his  big  soldier- 
doll,  Gruffey. 

Gruffey  had  been  given  to  Christie  when  he  was  about  Phil's 
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age ;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  wars  since,  but  there 
was  considerable  left  of  him  yet. 

Gruffey  was  a  remarkable  person  in  his  way ;  his  limbs  were 
wired  so  that  he  could  stand  erect  against  the  wall,  and  hold 
a  stick,  if  his  sleeve  were  pinned  over  it.  He  wore  a  famous 
soldier  cap ;  Phil  had  thought  more  of  him  than  ever,  since 
he  had  seen  the  boys  of  Captain  Ben's  Company  marching 
about,  with  their  paper  caps  on, 

Phil  was  becoming  a  great  talker — the  funniest  little  talker 
that  ever  was,  Christie  thought;  but  dear  me!  there  is  just 
such  a  one  in  every  house,  where  there   are  little  people. 

One  evening  he  was  up  till  it  was  quite  dark,  because  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  taken  a  long  nap  in  the  afternoon ; 
usually  he  was  asleep  before  the  Summer  twilight  was  gone. 
His  father  and  mother  sat  in  the  dusk,  talking  together,  for  it 
was  rather  warm  for  a  light ;  but  Master  Phil  did  not  like  it. 
"  Oh,  mamma !  "  said  he ;  "  please  put  out  the  dark  ;  it's  in  my 
way." 

Phil's  mother  got  some  yarn  to  foot  up  some  litde  red 
stockings  ready  for  Winter.  She  had  not  had  any  knitting 
about  for  some  time,  and  the  little  boy's  curiosity  was  excited. 

"What  those,  mamma?"  said  he. 

"Needles,  my  dear;  knitting-needles." 
Oh !    Are  you  going  to  poke  that  'tocking  wiv  'em  ? " 
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"Yes,"  said  his  mother,  laugliing ;  "I'll  poke  it  and  make 
it  grow,  so  that  it  will  cover  Phil's  little  foot." 

This  made  Cherry  laugh ;  and  she,  too,  came  and  stood 
by  her  mother,  to  see  her  poke  the  stocking. 

"  I  wish  1  knew  how  to  knit,  mamma,"  said  she ;  "  it's  such 
pretty,  easy  work." 

"  W ell.  Cherry-blossom,  I  learned  to  knit  a  stocking  when 
I  was  not  much  older  than  you." 

"  Who  taught  you,  mamma  ?  " 

"  My  grandmother.  I  used  to  watch  her  knitting,  and  I 
was  very  anxious  to  learn  to  do  it ;  so  she  got  out  a  set  of 
needles  and  some  yarn  one  day,  and  set  up  some  knitting; 
for  me. 

"  I  remember  just  how  pleasant  the  little  parlor  looked,  and 
how  proud  I  felt,  as  I  stood  by  her,  taking  a  lesson  in  knitting." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  we  had  a  grandma ! "  said  Cherry. 

"  I  wish  you  had ;  but  I  had  no  mother  then,  Cherry. 
Was  I  so  much  better  off  than  you  ? " 

"No,  indeed!"  cried  Alice;  "a  mother  is  ever  so  much 
the  best  —  isn't  she,  Cherry?" 

Cherry  laughed  contentedly,  and  said,  "  Yes ;  but  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  mother  and  a  grandma  too." 

"  Or  a  grandpa !  Oh,  AUie,  don't  you  wish  we  had  a 
grandpa,  like  Daisy  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  think  that's  the  best  thing  Daisy  and 
Ernest  and  Dick  have,  though  they  have  hosts  of  pleasant 
things." 

"  But  you  have  a  grandfather,  children,"  said  their  mother. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  he  lives  so  far  away.  I  wish  he  would 
come  and  live  with  us." 

"  Yes,"  added  Cherry ;  "  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  a 
grandfather  to  tell  us  stories,  and  all  that,  as  Daisy's  grand- 
papa does." 

The  mother  turned  her  head  a  little  to  hide  a  smile ;  she 
was  not  quite  ready  to  tell  the  children  of  a  bit  of  news 
which  she  hoped  to  have  for  them  in  a  few  days. 

"Well,"  said  Alice,  "I  wish  we  could  hear  how  Ernest 
is  to-day.  Oh,  there  comes  Christie,  now ;  perhaps  he  has 
heard." 

Christie  was  running  toward  the  house,  looking  as  if  he 
had  heard  good  news. 

''Oh,  mother  —  Alice  —  I  just  met  Dr.  Bryan,  and  I  asked 
him  about  Ernest.  He  says  he  is  really  better  —  almost  out 
of  danger  to-day  !  " 

This  was  a  week  after  Ernest  had  been  taken  sick,  and 
all  his  friends  had  been  very  anxious  about  him  during  that 
time ;    so  it  was  good  news  indeed  that  Christie  brought. 

"And  here   is   a   letter  for  Father,  mother — I  found  it  at 
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ihe  post-office.  And  oh,  mother!  Mr.  Swift,  the  carpenter, 
stopped  me,  and  told  me  to  say  to  Father  that  he  would  be 
around  here  and  look  at  the  house  this  evening.  What  did 
he  mean?     What  does  he  want  to  look  at  our  house  for?" 

"  I  think  Father  wall  tell  you  this  evening,  after  he  has  read 
this  letter,"  said  his  mother;  "you  must  wait  patiently  until 
then." 

"And  it's  only  four  o'clock!"  groaned  Christie.  "Well  — 
come,  Cherry,  let's  look  at  the  kittens.  Dotty  Fanning  is  very 
anxious  for  hers." 

"And  it  drank  milk  beautifully  to-day ;  don't  you  think  she 
might  have  it  now,  mother  ? " 

Mother  thought  the  kitten  would  get  on  very  well  now, 
so  the  children  went  to  carry  it  to  Miss  Bailey's. 

When  they  reached  the  door  a  funny  sight  met  their  eyes, 
and    Cherry    laughed  so 
heartily    that    the  kitten 
nearly   escaped   from  her 
arms. 

Dotty  and  Jamie  were 
in  Miss  Bailey's  care  that 
afternoon,  and  to  amuse 
them  she  let  them  dress  up 
as  a  little  man  and  woman. 
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Jamie's  big  coat  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  he  had  to  sit 
down  to  support  its  weight ;  he  had  a  stand-up  collar,  and  Mr. 
Bailey's  hat  and  cane.  Dotty  wore  a  great,  old-fashioned  bonnet, 
and  had  a  reticule  on  her  arm. 

When  the  little  ones  caught  sight  of  the  kitten  their  full 
dress  lost  its  charm,  and  they  struggled  to  free  themselves^ 
shouting:    "Oh,  our  kitty!   our  kitty!" 

Miss  Bailey  came  out,  laughing,  to  help  them  out  of  their 
rig.  "Hush,  you  little  monkeys!"  said  she,  "you  will  frighten 
kitty  so  that  she  will  run  away !  " 

So  Dotty  took  her  very  gendy  from  Cherry's  arms,  and 
stroked  her  fur,  looking  as  happy  as  possible ;  while  Jamie 
stood  close  by  her,  admiring  the  kitten  too. 

"  Poor  little  souls !  "  said  Miss  Bailey  to  Alice  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  they  do  not  know  what  a  trouble  hangs  over  them ! " 

"Why,  ma'am?"  Alice  asked;    "is  their  mother  sick  now?"" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I  do  not  think  she  will  ever  be  better," 

Alice  looked  pityingly  at  the  two  merry  little  children  ;  and 
for  the  second  time  that  afternoon  she  felt  very  grateful  for 
her  dear,  good  mother. 


HE  six  o'clock  bells  rang  at  last,  and  Father 
came  home,  Christie  gave  him  Mr.  Swift's 
message,  and  his  wife  handed  him  the  letter; 
then  the  two  older  children  sat  down  and  looked 
up  in  his  face,  impatient  to  know  what  move- 
ments were  going  on ;  for,  as  Christie  said  confidentially  to 
Alice,  "there  was  surely  something  ttpT 

"Well,  young  folks,"  said  their  father,  "you  seem  to  be 
expecting  some  news.  Give  Mother  this  letter  to  read.  Cherry, 
and  finish  setting  the  table,  little  woman  ;  then  we  will  talk  while 
we  have  our  supper." 

Alice  flew  around  at  this  bidding,  and  the  supper  was  soon 
ready. 
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"  Now,  then,  who  do  you  think  is  coming  to  Hve  with  us, 
children  ?  " 

"  What  were  you  wishing  for,  this  afternoon,  Cherry  ? "  said 
her  mother,  as  the  young  folks  all  looked  puzzled. 
"  Not  Grandfather !  "  cried  Alice,  wonderingly. 
"Why  not  Grandfather,  pray?" 

"Oh,  oh!  is  he  coming?  Shall  we  truly  have  a  grandpa  to 
live  with  us  ?  "  and  Cherry  clapped  her  hands  in  delight,  while 
the  others  looked  equally  pleased. 

Mr.  Greyson  then  explained  that  their  grandfather — their 
only  grandparent  now — had  decided  to  give  up  his  old  home, 
where  he  had  been  living  almost  alone,  with  only  a  niece  to 
keep  house  for  him. 

"  He  wants  to  help  me  buy  this  place,  children ;  we  can 
build  on  another  good  room,  and  put  the  old  part  in  good 
repair.  Then  we  shall  have  a  little  home  of  our  own  to  work 
for,  and  room  for  the  grandfather  in  it." 

Really  this  was  a  very  nice  plan,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  father  and  mother  felt  happy  about  it,  or  that  the 
children  —  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  matter — raised  a 
shout  of  joy.  \ 

They  had  scarcely  finished  their  supper  when  Mr.  Swift 
appeared.  The  children  followed  around  as  he  went  over  the 
house   with    their  father,   making   an    estimate   of  the   cost  of 
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the  repairs  and  of  the  addition.  Little  Phil  was  quite  excited 
Ly  all  the  tall<.ing  and  bustle,  and  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed ; 
so  Christie  begged  that  he  might  tell  him  a  story  first. 

They  'sat  down  on  the  door  step,  and  Christie  told  Phil 
how  the  "  carpenter-men  would  come  and  pound  on  the  house 
and  mend  it  all  up,  and  make  a  nice  new  room  for  Grandpa 
to  live  in,  and  a  nice  big  pantry  behind  it  for  Mother  to 
keep  all  the  goodies  in." 

"And  will  they  have  a  hammey  and  nails  —  lots  of  nails?" 
asked  Phil. 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!  and  they'll  make  such  pretty,  clean  shav- 
ings, and  little  blocks  for  Phil  to  build  liitle  houses  with. 
Wont  that  be  nice  ?  " 

Yes,  Phil  was  sure  it  would,  and  he  was  content  at  last 
to  go  to  bed  and  dream  about  the  promised  pleasures. 

Alice  and  Cherry,  meanwhile,  were  watching  their  father, 
who  was  writing  busily  in  a  book  he  took  from  his  drawer. 

"  What  you  writing,  pa  ? "  asked  Cherry. 

"  I  am  putting  down  what  Mr.  Swift  said  about  the  cost 
of  the  work.  We  must  count  the  cost,  litde  body,  before  we 
begin  to  build." 

"  Father,  how  soon  will  the  carpenters  begin  ? "  said  Alice. 

"In  a.  few  days — as  soon  as  I  get  the  deed  of  the  place." 

"What's  a  deed,  pa?" 
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"A  paper  to  show  that  I  have  bought  the  place,  and  that 
it  belongs  to  me." 

"Oh!"  said  Cherry;  and  then  she  kept  still  for  some  min- 
utes, watching  her  father's  pen,  until  another  thought  struck  her. 

"When  will  Grandpa  come,  pa?     Pretty  soon?" 

"As  soon  as  he  gets  everything  settled  up,  dear;  perhaps 
in  two  or  three'  weeks." 

Mr.  Greyson  had  kept  on  writing,  as  if  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed by  the  children's  questions ;  but  now  he  put  aside  the 
book,  and  lifted  Cherry  on  his  knee,  saying: 

"  Well,  mother.  Ought  we  not  to  give  some  little  folks  a 
chance  to  sleep,  after  all  the  good  news  they  have  heard  ? " 

The  children  were  very  anxious  that  the  "tiresome  deed," 
as  they  called  it,  should  be  made  over  all  right,  so  that  the 
carpenters  might  begin  work  before  school  began.  "  It  would 
be  so  hard,"  Christie  said,  "  to  go  to  school  when  there  was 
so  much  fun  going  on  at  home  ! " 

But  they  had  enough  to  do  all  the  time  to  keep  them 
busy  and  happy ;  for  besides  other  work  and  play,  berrying- 
time  had  come,  and  blackberries  were  unusually  plentiful  and 
sweet  that  year. 

The  children  found  some  almost  every  day  ;  at  least, 
enough  for  a  little  feast,  with  Cherry's  tin  plates,  and  often 
enough  for  a  nice  dish  for  tea. 
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One  day,  a  day  or  two  after  the  good  news  was  heard 
about  Grandfather,  quite  a  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  made 
up  a  party  to  go  down  to  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  village,  which  was  a  famous  spot  for  blackberries. 

Captain  Ben's  Company  were  going.  They  were  to  march 
in  front  of  the  girls ;  so,  as  Christie  told  his  mother,  she 
need  not  be  afraid  to  let  Alice  and  Cherry  go,  as  they  had 
a  company  of  soldiers  for  a  guard. 

The  children  carried  luncheon  in  the  pails,  which  were  all 
to  come  back  full  of  berries ;  and  they  started  off  in  good 
season,  expecting  to  have  a  very  happy  day. 

So  they  did.  They  had  a  merry  time  going  down,  playing 
that  they  were  marching  through  an  enemy's  land,  and  that 
the  soldiers  protected  the  women  and  children.  Bert  Miles  and 
another  boy  were  sent  to  act  as  rear  guard,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  along  a  small  hand-cart,  which  they  had  borrowed 
to  bring  home  the  heaviest  pails. 

Of  course,  as  the  boys  were  protectors,  they  could  not 
think  of  being  rude  when  they  reached  the  grounds.  No, 
indeed !  they  were  as  polite  as  possible,  and  helped  the  little 
girls  find  good  places  and  fill  their  pails. 

So  the  day  passed  on  very  happily,  and  it  was  nearly  time 
for  the  "bugle"  to  sound,  gathering  the  little  party  to  set  out 
for  home  —  for  this  had  been    agreed  on   for  a   signal.  The 
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bugle,  you  must  know,  was  the  largest  tin  trumpet  possessed 
by  the  Band. 

Alice,  with  Cherry  by  her  side,  had  found  a  particularly 
nice  place  to  pick,  and  was  very  busy  trying  to  fill  her  cov- 
ered basket  with  "  splendid  berries  for  Father's  supper."  She 
and  Christie,  with  Cherry's  help,  had  already  filled  a  large  tin 
pail,  which  Christie  had  charge  of;  but  those  were  for  Mother 
to  make  into  jam. 

Oh,  see  that  bush,"    cried  Cherry. 

"  Yes,  and  that  one,  further  on."  And  so  the  two  wan- 
dered, without  knowing,  a  considerable  distance  from  any  of 
the  others. 

In  the  meantime  the  bugle-call  was  sounded.  Ben  and  two 
or  three  of  the  older  ones  thought  there  was  a  shower  com- 
ing up  soon,  and  they  had  better  get  into  marching  order  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  were  gathered  together,  except  Alice 
and  Cherry  Greyson.  "Where  can  they  be?"  exclaimed 
Christie,  when  he  had  scampered  around  in  all  directions, 
looking  and  calling,  the  bugle  meantime  sounding  loud  and 
long. 

"  Why,  I  tell  you  they  must  have  gone  home !  "  cried  Phoebe 
Burton.  "  I  heard  Alice  say,  ever  so  long  ago,  that  Cherry 
was    'so  tired';   of  course    they  have    started    along,  and  we 
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shall  come  up  with  them.  Come  on  !  we  shall  all  get  drenched 
if  we  stay  any  longer !  " 

Phoebe's  word  seemed  likely  to  be  true  in  all  particulars; 
so  the  Company  fell  into  line  as  fast  as  possible,  and  began 
their  homeward  march;  but  Christie  thought  it  was  very  strange 
Alice  should  have  started  on  without  telling  him. 

He  wished  he  knew ;  if  he  had  been  sure  that  his  sisters 
were  still  behind,  he  would  have  turned  back,  alone,  to  search 
for  them ;  but  Phoebe  and  most  of  the  others  were  quite 
sure  they  must  have  gone  on.  "  How  could  they  help  hear- 
ing, when  we  called  and  tooted,  if  they  were  about  in  the 
woods  !  "    said  they. 

The  homeward  march  was  not  so  merry  as  the  outward, 
and  the  latter  part  of  it  was  performed  on  the  "  double  quick "  ; 
for  the  large  drops  began  to  patter,  patter,  when  the  children 
were  yet  quite  a  distance  from  home,  and  they  were  pretty 
well  sprinkled  before  they  reached  shelter. 

The  large,  warning  drops  had  startled  Alice  iand  Cherry 
before  they  reached  the  others,  for  they  were  hastening  away 
from  the  shower. 

"  Oh,  Cherry,  it's  raining !  what  shall  we  do !  and,  why — 
where  are  all  the  others  ?    I  don't  hear  any  of  them ! " 

Alice  caught  her  sister's  hand  and  hurried  back,  as  she 
supposed,  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  come ;  but  in  a 
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few  minutes  she  saw  that  she  had  lost  the  way,  and  just 
then  the  rain  came  down  in  full  force. 

The  little  girls  cowered  under  a  low  branching  tree  for 
shelter,  and  began  to  feel  very  much  disturbed  and  alarmed. 
Alice  called  loudly,  two  or  three  times,  hoping  to  hear  an 
answering  voice,  and  find  where  the  rest  had  taken  refucre; 
but,  as  we  know,  the  other  children  were  by  that  time  quite 
near  the  best  place  of  shelter — home. 

"  Oh,  Allie,  what  shall  we  do !  we  can't  get  home  alone ; 
they've  all  gone  off  and  left  us!" 

"  Perhaps  it's  only  because  it  rains  so  hard  that  they  don't 
hear  us,"  said  Alice,  cheeringly ;  "  never  mind,  sis  ;  it  is  a  warm 
rain,  as  mother  says,  and  we  are  '  neither  sugar  nor  salt ! ' 
I  guess  we  shall  find  our  way  out,  when  it  stops  raining." 

"  P'r'aps  they're  all  hiding  under  bushes  !  "  suggested  Cherry  ; 
*'how  funny  they  must  look!"  and  she  laughed  merrily,  for- 
getting her  fears. 

Alice  was  glad  to  hear  her  laugh,  but  she  did  not  feel 
much  like  it  herself. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  SHOWER— Page  94. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  SEARCH. 


lAPTAIN,"  said  the  young-  lieutenant,  as  they 
^  ^ej-g   running  along,  just  in  sight  of  home, 

"  I  wish  I  had  stayed  behind  and  hunted  after  the 
girls.     I   don't   believe   they've   come   home,   or  we 
should  have  overtaken  them." 

"It  will  be  a  nice  job  if  we  have  left  them  behind!"  said 
Captain  Ben.  "The  folks  will  think  we  are  fine  protectors. 
I  say,  Chris,  let's  go  back  now  and  find  them." 

"What's  up?  what's  the  matter?"  called  out  one  or  two, 
seeing  Ben  and  Christie  pause  and  half  turn  back. 

"  Better  go  on  now,  and  find  out  whether  they  are  at 
home,  we're  so  near,"  said  John  Burton. 

This  was   sensible   advice,   and   the   boys   did   not   like  to 
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own  that  they  were  afraid  of  being  laughed  at,  so  on  they 
went. 

"  Whew,  how  it  pours !  Run,  girls,  into  the  houses !  Now, 
Chris,  find  out  quick  about  Alice.  If  you  go  back  I'll  go 
with  you." 

So  said  Ben;  and  several  of  the  boys  exclaimed,  "And  I!" 
-And  I!" 

Christie  ran  in,  and  soon  came  out  to  the  others,  who 
were  waiting  under  a  shed. 

"  They  are  not  at  home.  Mother  says  I  may  go  back,  and 
she  will  thank  any  of  you  who  have  a  mind  to  go  along ; 
only,  she  says,  be  sure  and  ask  leave  first." 

Mrs.  Greyson  threw  on  a  water-proof  and  crossed  over  to 
the  shed.  She  looked  rather  anxious,  as  well  she  might ;  but 
she  spoke  quietly: 

*'  Christie,  you  may  as  well  wait  now  until  the  worst  of 
this  shower  is  over;  it  will  not  rain  long  like  this  —  though 
I  think  we  shall  have  more  showers  this  evening,"  she  added, 
glancing  up  at  the  clouds. 

"Then  what's  the  use  of  our  waiting  to  get  caught  in 
another,  ma'am?"  said  Ben.  "We  will  put  on  our  storm- 
coats  and  be  off  in  about  five  minutes.  The  rain  wont 
hurt  us,  and  the  minutes  will  seem  long  to  Alice  and  little 
Cherry." 
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Ben  spoke  in  a  manly,  pleasant  way,  and  Mrs.  Greyson 
thought  he  was  in  the  right. 

By  this  time  several  of  the  neighbors  had  heard  of  the 
missing  children,  and  were  come  to  the  doors  and  windows 
to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Six  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Company,  including  Christie, 
who  would  not  be  left  behind,  were  soon  ready  for  a  start. 
Their  mothers  were  more  than  willing  that  they  should  go, 
for  it  would  be  an  hour  yet  before  the  men  came  home  from 
work;  and  in  an  hour  the  wanderers  might  be  much  further 
from  home. 

The  boys  flung  themselves  into  a  school-boy  trot,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight.  Before  they  had  gone  far  from  the  village 
the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  exclaimed  Christie,  slacking  his  pace  a  little, 
I  wish  those  birds  would  lend  us  their  winors,  or  gfo  and 
hunt  up  the  girls  for  us ! " 

"  Tired,  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  Well,  we  shall  get  there 
quite  as  soon  if  we  slack  up  a  bit  now." 

As  they  drew  near  the  place  where  they  had  been  most 
of  the  day,  they  began  to  blow  their  bugles  and  look  eagerly 
about. 

"  We'd  better  go  two  and  two,  and  each  couple  take  a 
trumpet,"  said  John  Burton. 
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"That's  SO,"  said  Ben;  "we  will  keep  sounding  two  blasts,, 
to  call  the  girls  and  to  keep  track  of  each  other;  but  if 
either  party  finds  them,  they  are  to  sound  three  times,  and 
then  again,  after  a  minute,  until  we  are  all  together." 

As  the  shower  held  up,  Alice  and  Cherry  had  crept  out:, 
from  their  shelter,  such  as  it  was,  and  wandered  along  for- 
lornly, looking  for  some  object  they  could  remember  having 
seen  before,  or  for  some  trace  of  their  companions. 

They  called,  too,  every  few  moments,  with  all  their  mighty, 
but  there  was  no  sound  in  reply. 

"  I'm  so  tired,  Allie !  "  said  Cherry,  at  last,  with  tears  ir^ 
her  eyes. 

"Well,  we  may  as  well  sit  down,"  said  Alice,  despondingly. 
"I  can't  tell,  I  am  sure,  which  way  we  ought  to  go." 

Cherry  nestled  close  to  her  sister,  crying;  but  after  a  few 
moments  she  looked  up  into  Allie's  face. 

"Wouldn't  God  show  us  the  way  home,  Allie,  if  we  should- 
ask  Him  ?    Any  way.  He  would  take  care  of  us  here ! " 

Alice  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  knelt  on  the  ground,, 
with  her  arm  around  Cherry,  and  uttered  a  simple  but  earnest, 
prayer  for  help  and  guidance. 

"What  does  'guide'  mean,  Alice?  You  asked  God  ta 
guide  us  home,"  said  Cherry. 

"  It   means   lead   us,   or   show  us   the   way.     Perhaps  th& 
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Lord  will  send  some  one  past  here  who  will  show  us  the 
way  into  the  road." 

Oh,  He  has,  Allie,  He  has ! "  cried  Cherry,  springing  for- 
ward; and  Alice  looked  up  to  see  John  Burton  and  Fred 
Jones  coming  toward  them. 

The  boys  had  caught  sight  of  them  at  some  little  distance, 
just  as  they  were  kneeling  to  pray.  This  was  the  reason  they 
did  not  shout  at  first.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
came  quietly  up  to  the  lost  children. 

TAen-  they  shouted  and  blew  the  bugle  joyfully  —  three 
blasts,  then  again  three,  and  again. 

In  a  moment  the  answer  was  heard  on  one  side,  and  then 
•on  the  other;  presently  the  four  other  searchers  came  running 
up,  Christie  foremost. 

"Oh,  Allie  —  Cherry!    I'm  so  glad  you  are  found!" 

The  boys  gave  three  cheers  with  a  will ;  then  Ben  said, 
*'Now,  how  about  the  getting  home?  Cherry  looks  about 
tuckered  out,  and  Alice  not  much  better.  How  stupid  of  us 
not  to  bring  back  that  cart ! " 

No ;  it  was  a  lumbering  thing,"  said  Bert.  "  I  thought 
of  it,  but  it  would  have  bothered  us  more  than  it  was  worth. 
Let's  take  turns  riding  Cherry  pickback.  I  speak  to  be  the 
-first  horse,  Cherry  !  " 

So   off  they  started   toward   the   road,   a   tired  but  happy 
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troop.  They  had  but  just  gained  the  road,  when  a  farm- 
wagon  came  along  behind  them. 

The  children  stopped  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  wagon, 
and  the  farmer  drew  up  good-naturedly. 

"  Do  you  want  a  ride  ?  Only  eight  of  you,  eh  ?  Been 
tryin'  to  drown  them  two  little  gals  ? " 

Ben  laughed  and  explained  their  situation. 

"  Well,  pile  in ;  you  can  all  get  in  somehow.  I'll  take  you 
as  far  as  the  crossroad,  just  before  you  come  to  the  long 
bridge ;    that'll  help  you  some." 

It  did  help  them  wonderfully ;  so  when  they  got  out,  with 
many  thanks  to  the  farmer,  they  marched  homeward  at  a  lively 
step,  escorting  the  little  damsels  right  proudly.  It  was  after  six 
o'clock,  and  Mr.  Greyson,  with  Ben's  father  and  another  neigh- 
bor, were  just  setting  out  to  look  for  them,  when  the  tooting 
of  the  tin  trumpets  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  party. 

The  news  of  the  loss,  and  now  of  the  safety  of  the  chil- 
dren, had  spread  through  the  neighborhood,  and  all  around 
the  girls  came  out,  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  to  cheer 
the  successful  searchers.  Mr.  Greyson  shook  hands  with  the 
boys  who  had  gone  with  Christie,  and  thanked  them  heartily. 

Alice  and  Cherry  were  tired  and  chilled,  but  they  were 
soon  tucked  comfortably  into  bed,  and  in  the  morning  they 
were  bright  as  ever  again. 
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HE  "  tiresome  deed "  was   made  over,  in  good  time 
really,  although  it  seemed  a  slow  business  to  the 
impatient  little  folks ;  and  the  next  Monday  the  car- 
penters began  work  upon  the  little  brown  house. 
"  Isn't   it  jolly  ?     And   there   will   be   two  whole 
weeks  before  school  begins,  yet ! "  said  Christie. 

Grandfather  was  coming  too,  sooner  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. He  knew  that  the  repairs  were  going  on,  and  the 
house  would  be  in  confusion ;  but,  "  Never  mind,"  he  wrote  in 
his  last  letter,  "people  can  live  out-doors  in  Summer,  if  nec- 
essary;  and  perhaps  the  old  man  can  help  along  some." 

Grandfather  was  coming  on  Thursday.  The  day  before, 
old  Mr.  Johns  stopped  at  the  gate,  on  his  morning  walk,  to 
ask  the  little  folks  to  come  up  and  spend  the  afternoon  with 
Ernest  and  Daisy.  Ernest  was  very  much  better,  and  he 
wanted  to  have  the  children  sent  for. 
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"  One  of  you  older  ones  may  go,  and  Cherry,"  said  Mrs. 
Greyson,  when  Ahce  ran  in  to  ask;  "but  I  must  have  one 
at  home  to  take  care  of  Phil.  I  am  very  busy,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  will  be  hurt  by  the  falling  shingles."  The  men  had 
begun  to  shingle  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Johns  heard  the  answer,  and  he  said :  "  Bring  the  little 
brother  along,  and  then  he  will  be  quite  out  of  the  way  of 
the  shingles.    Daisy  will  find  you  toys  enough  to  amuse  him." 

Mrs.  Greyson  was  afraid  he  would  be  troublesome,  but  the 
good  old  gentleman  assured  her  that  he  would  not,  so  the 
children  all  had  leave  to  go. 

It  was  a  long  walk  for  little  Phil ;  or  it  would  have  been 
if  Alice  and  Christie  had  not  carried  him  by  turns,  part  of  the 
way. 

Ernest's  mother  gave  the  children  a  very  kind  welcome. 
She  had  been  much  pleased  with  their  behavior  when  they 
were  there  before,  and  besides,  she  had  not  forgotten  Christie's 
thoughtfulness  and  help  the  day  Ernest  was  taken  sick. 

The  lady  took  little  Phil  upon  her  lap,  and  took  off  his 
hat  and  kissed  him.  Phil  did  not  object,  but  smiled  in  her 
face,  and  began  to  tell  her  what  he  had  seen  on  the  road. 

Mrs.  Johns  called  him  a  sWeet  little  fellow. 

"  He's  as  nice  for  a  ^^?y-baby  as  Rosie  is  for  a  little  girl, 
isn't  he,  mamma  ? "  asked  Daisy. 
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"  Oh,  you  have  never  seen  Rosie,  have  you  ? "  she  said  to 
Alice.  "  Don't  you  want  to  come  over  and  see  her  ?  she  is 
such  a  darling!     May  we,  mamma?" 

"I  dare  say  you  may.  Aunt  Amy  is  out,  but  you  can  ask 
Ellen  if  you  may  take  the  children  up  to  see  baby." 

Christie  said  he  would  stay  with  Ernest;  but  the  rest  went 
with  Daisy  to  see  her  little  cousin. 

Ellen  told  them  they  might  go  right  up  to  the  nursery. 
"Rosie  is  asleep,"  she  said,  "but  she  has  had  quite  enough 
of  a  nap,  so  I  don't  care  if  you  wake  her." 

There  was  no  need.  As  Daisy  opened  the  door,  the  little 
pet  stood  at  the  side  of  her  crib,  with  laughing  eyes,  holding 
her  dolly  in  her  arms. 

Daisy  lifted  her  out,  and  she  and  litde  Phil  stood  looking 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  or  two ;  then  they  both  began  to 
laugh.  It  was  so  funny  to  see  them  that  the  others  laughed 
heartily,  and  this  made  the  babies  laugh  all  the  more ;  so  they 
were  very  merry  indeed  when  Ellen  came. 

The  little  girls  admired  Baby  Rosie  as  much  as  Daisy  could 
ask.  When  they  had  played  with  her  a  little  while,  they 
went  back,  and  Alfy  begged  to  "go  over  to  Auntie's  with 
them." 

"We've  each  got  a  nice  baby  to  play  with,  haven't  we?" 
said  Daisy.     "  Rosie  almost  belongs  to  us,  you  know." 
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"Yes,"  said  Cherry,  eagerly,  "and  we're  going  to  have  a 
nice  grandpa,  too,  to-morrow !  " 

"Are  you?    Is  he  as  good  as  my  grandpa?"  asked  Daisy. 

"Why,  I  s'pose  so,"  said  Cherry;  "all  grandpas  are  good, 
aren't  they  ? " 

"Cherry  never  saw  our  grandpa,"  explained  Alice;  "and  I 
haven't  seen  him  since  I  was  a  little  mite  of  a  thing;  but  we 
know  we  shall  love  him." 

"Of  course  you  will!"  said  Daisy.  "I  couldn't  do  with- 
out my  Grandpa  Johns,  I'm  sure ;  and  I  go  to  see  my  other 
grandpa  sometimes." 

Cherry  opened  her  eyes  in  wonder,  and  thought  to  herself 
what  a  rich,  happy  girl  Daisy  was,  to  have  two  such  treasures ! 

Mrs.  Johns  gave  the  children  an  early  tea  as  before ;  a 
delightful  little  feast,  set  out  with  Daisy's  pretty  china  set; 
and  afterward  she  sent  Daisy  with  them  in  the  carriage,  to  take 
a  short  drive,  before  taking  them  home. 

"Oh,  mother!"  all  cried  at  once;  "we  have  had  stick  a  nice 
time;  and  dear  little  Phil  has  been  just  as  good  as  could  be!" 

The  next  day  Grandfather  Greyson  arrived,  safe  and  sound ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  he  had  a  welcome  at  the  little  home. 

"Now,  children  dear,"  said  their  mother,  after  dinner,  "you 
must  not  hang  upon  Grandfather;  he  has  had  a  long,  tire- 
some journey,  and  we  must  let  him  rest." 
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Cherry  drew  back  from  Grandpa's  knee,  and  stood  with  her 
hands  behind  her,  looking  at  him ;  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  as  he  settled  himself  in  the  big  arm-chair,  and  placed 
his  feet  on  the  footstool  Alice  brought,  which  made  the  chil- 
dren think  they  need  not  go  very  far  away. 

So,  seeing  that  he  did  not  look  a  bit  sleepy.  Cherry  vent- 
ured a  remark,  and  Grandfather  answered  it  so  as  to  make 
her  laugh ;  and  then,  before  they  knew  it,  they  were  all  talk- 
ing again. 

"Grandpa,  you  are  to  have  Mother's  room  for  yours  until 
the  new  room  is  built.  We  are  going  to  build  a  nice  new 
room  for  you." 

"Yes,  I  understand:  you  will  take  me  under  your  roof  in 
the  same  way  that  the  sociable  grosbeak  manages." 

"  How  is  that,  grandpa  ?  " 

*'  What  a  funny  name ! 
What  kind  of  creature  is  it, 
grandpa  ?  "   asked  Christie. 

"It  is  a  species  of  little 
bird  that  is  found  in  Hin- 
dostan,"  said  Grandpa. 
"The  birds  build  their  nests 
in  a  cluster,  or  village, 
which   looks  like  a  great  umbrella,  built  around  the  trunk  of 
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a  tree,  which  answers  as  the  handle.  The  nests  are  made 
of  a  kind  of  fine  grass,  woven  together  by  the  industrious 
httle  builders.  The  entrances  to  this  village  of  nests  are 
through  holes  in  the  edge,  or  eaves,  of  the  great  umbrella. 
One  hole  serves  as  a  hall  to  enter  several  nests,  which  are 
built  along  it,  like  rooms. 

"As  the  inhabitants  of  this  queer  village  increase,  the  young 
folks  increase  the  size  of  the  umbrella  by  adding  on  new 
nests ;  and  so  several  hundreds  of  the  birds  will  congregate 
together,  in  this  sociable  way.  Don't  you  think  they  deserve 
their  name  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  do,"  said  Christie;  "but,  grandpa, 
we  are  not  exacdy  like  the  grosbeaks,  for  we  are  not  build- 
ing on  new  nests  for  the  young  folks." 

Grandpa  laughed.  "  No,  not  this  time ;  but  we  may  come 
to  that  one  of  these  days,  when  some  of  you  grow  up  and 
want  more  room.  I  hope  we  shall  not  get  our  home  too  large, 
as  the  little  birds  sometimes  do." 

"And  then  what  happens?" 

"Why,  the  weight  of  the  umbrella  top,  and  the  force  of 
the  wind  against  it,  prove  too  much  for  the  tree  handle,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  umbrellas  sometimes,  and  all  go  to 
ruin  together,  leaving  the  poor  little  inhabitants  exposed  to 
the  weather,  without  home  or  shelter." 
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"And  we  know  how  that  feels  for  a  httle  while,  don't  we, 
Cherry  ?  "  said  Alice. 

"  There,  Allie ! "  whispered  Cherry,  afterward,  "  our  grand- 
father ca7i  tell  us  stories.  Isn't  it  nice  that  he  has  come  ? 
Aren't  you  glad  ?  " 

All  the  family  were  agreed  on  this  point.  Grandfather 
soon  got  over  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  and  change,  and 
seemed  very  happy  among  his  children. 

He  overlooked  the  workmen,  and  suggested  capital  con- 
trivances for  making  the  house  more  comfortable — yes,  and 
took  a  hand  in  the  work,  too,  when  he  felt  able. 

Little  Phil  trotted  around  after  "Gappa"  all  the  time,  and 
was  perfectly  satisfied  when  he  might  sit  on  his  knee. 

As  for  the  other  children,  they  thought  they  never  had 
known  such  delightful  times  before.  Christie  was  learning  to 
wield  a  hammer  capitally,  under  the  instruction  of  a  good- 
natured  young  carpenter.  Cherry  dressed  her  dolls  and  her- 
self with  shaving'  curls,  and  played  hide-and-seek  with  Willy 
Moore  among  the  boards ;  and  little  Phil  built  houses,  with 
Grandpa  to  help  him,  of  the  bits  and  blocks  which  the  other 
children  picked  up  and  brought  to  him. 

The  youngsters  said  they  would  be  real  sorry  when  the 
house  was  all  done ;  but  I  don't  think  their  mother  agreed 
with  them  there ! 
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HE  children  did  not  see 
much  of  Dick  Johns  the 
day  they  went  to  see  Ernest 
and  Daisy. 

He  had  a  boy  visiting  him 
from  out  of  town,  a  htde  older 
than  himself,  and  he  was  quite 
taken  up  with  him. 

One  morning  Christie  saw 
this  boy  out  with  a  net  catch- 
ing butterflies.  He  was  just 
capturing  a  beaudful  large  one, 
Avhen  Christie  saw  him,  and 
had  three  or  four  pinned  on 
his  hat,  with  more,  very  likely, 


in  a  case  which  he  had  slunor  over  his  shoulder. 
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Christie  asked  him  what  he  wanted  of  them,  and  the  boy 
told  him  that  his  sister  had  a  large  collection  of  insects,  and 
he  had  promised  to  get  all  the  specimens  he  could  for  her 
while  he  was  in  Glenville. 

This  was  a  new  idea  to  Christie,  and  he  was  quite  inter- 
ested in  it.  The  boy  talked  quite  pleasantly  about  his  butter- 
flies, and  asked  Christie  what  kinds  he  had  seen  around  there; 
but  the  day  they  met  at  Mr.  Johns',  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  Christie  at  all. 

Chrisde  was  on  the  watch  for  pretty  butterflies  all  that  day; 
and  when  he  went  after  the  cow,  just  before  tea-time,  he 
saw  a  beauty,  and  caught  it,  too,  with  his  hat. 

He  went  home  bareheaded,  with  his  handkerchief  spread 
over  his  hat  to  secure  the  butterfly  If  the  old  cow  turned 
to  look  at  him,  I  do  not  know  what  she  thought  of  such 
behavior;  but  there  was  no  one  else  on  the  road  to  notice 
him. 

Christie  put  his  butterfly,  or  moth,  as  it  really  was,  under 
a  tumbler  up  in  his  little  room,  and  felt  quite  pleased.  He 
meant  to  ask  leave  to  go,  after  tea,  and  carry  it  up  to  the 
young  visitor  at  Mr.  Johns'. 

But  after  tea  it  rained  quite  hard,  so  Christie  had  to  leave 
his  moth  in  prison  until  the  morning,  for  the  shower  lasted 
until  near  his  bedtime. 
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When  Alice  went  to  bed  her  mother  called  to  her  to  shut 

the  windows, 
for  it  was  quite 
chilly. 

Christie  was 
sound  asleep, 
and  when  Alice 
went  into  his 
room  to  shut 
the  window,  she 
saw  the  moth 
under  the  glass. 
It  was  fluttering 
about,  trying 
to  get  out  of 
its  close  prison, 
but  only  bruis- 
ing itself  against 

the  glass.  Alice  examined  it  by  the  bright  moonlight,  and 
wondered  what  Christie  had  put  it  there  for. 

"  You  poor  little  thing ! "  she  said ;  "  it's  a  shame  to  keep 
you  there ;  how  cruel   of  Christie ! 

"  Maybe  he  meant  to  let  it  out  and  forgot  it,"  she  thought ; 
"or,   perhaps   the   tumbler   happened   to  be  set  down  over  it. 
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Any  way,  I  mean  to  let  it  go !  "  So  she  did ;  and  her  brother 
slept  on,  unconscious  of  the  loss  of  his  treasure. 

He  was  fully  conscious  of  it  as  soon  as  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  and  came  downstairs  very  much  vexed  indeed. 

*'  Mother,  do  you  know  who  let  my  butterfly  out  ?  I  had  a 
splendid  one  up  in  my  room.    Alice,  you  did,  I  know ! " 

"Well,  Chris,  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  poor  thing  strug- 
gling there.     I  think  it's  a  shame  to  use  them  so ! " 

"  Well,  I  wish  you'd  let  my  things  alone ! "  cried  Christie, 
angrily.  "  I  wanted  to  give  it  to  George  Merton,  for  his 
sister's  collection." 

Alice  felt  that  she  had  been  very  meddlesome,  but  she  did 
not  like  to  own  it,  so  she  appealed  to  her  mother. 

"Isn't  it  mean,  mother,  to  shut  a  butterfly  up  under  a  tight 
glass  ?  " 

And  Christie  said: 

"  Isn't  it  right,  when  you  want  it  for  a  collection  ? " 

Their  mother  heard  the  whole  story,  and  she  at  once  re- 
proved Alice  for  letting  the  butterfly  go  without  Christie's 
leave. 

"As  to  making  collections,  Christie  boy,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  science,  I  suppose,  that  some  people  should 
do  it ;  and  I  see  no  harm  in  doing  so,  if  one  is  careful  not 
to  torture  the  insects. 
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"  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  a  very  beautiful  and  rare 
collection ;  but  he  kept  chloroform  or  something  of  the  kind 
on  hand,  with  which  he  could  take  the  life  of  an  insect 
as  soon  as  he  had  captured  it,  without  giving  it  any 
pain." 

"  George  Merton  was  sticking  pins  in  those  he  caught," 
said  Christie. 

"  Then  I  am  glad  you  did  not  take  him  another,  my  boy, 
for  I  think  that  is  very  cruel  indeed." 

"  Well,  Allie,"  Christie  said,  after  thinking  about  it  a  minute, 
"  I'm  glad  you  let  my  beauty  go,  after  all." 

"  But  Fm  not,"  whispered  Alice.  "  I  wish  I  had  let  you 
do  it  yourself." 

Christie  thought  of  his  butterfly,  as  he  called  it,  again,  a 
few  days  afterward. 

He  saw  some  wild  flowers  that  he  thought  would  please 
his  mother,  in  a  lot  by  the  river,  and  was  following  along, 
looking  for  some  more  of  them,  when  he  came  upon  Johnny 
Burton,  standing  with  something  in  his  hand. 

"  Hallo,  John !    What  on  earth  have  you  got  there  ? " 

"Come  and  see.  Heres  a  stupid  little  field-mouse  for  you! 
Why,  I  just  put  my  hand  right  on  him  —  under  some  leaves, 
he  was  —  when  I  was  feeling  round  for  my  jack-knife,  that  I 
dropped." 
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"Funny  little  fellow,  isn't  he?"  said  Christie,  stooping  to 
get  a  good  look  at  the  little  captive. 

"Yes.  He  don't  look  half  awake  yet;  but  I'll  wake  him 
up  pretty  soon,  I'll  warrant  you ! " 

"  Why,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ? " 
"Oh,  I'll  fix  a   sort  of  cage  for  him,  and   then  let  puss 
get  a  sight  at  him.     Then  he  will  want  to  fly  around  lively, 
to  keep  himself  from  her  claws,  you  may  believe ! " 
"  I  wouldn't,  Johnny,"  said  Christie,  coaxingly. 
"Why  not,  I'd  like  to  know?   It  would  be  real  fun  to  see  them!" 
"  It  isn't  the  kind  of  fun  we  fellows  of  our  Company  set 
out  to  have,  you  know,"  said   Christie.     "We   are   going  to 
protect  weak  things.     Isn't  that  so  ? " 

"  Fudge  ! "  said  John,  but  he  laughed.  "  The  idea  of  sol- 
diers protecting  a  mouse  !  " 

"Why,  a  lion  did  that  once,  don't  you  know?  It  is  in  our 
Reader — the  story  iso  The  lion  put  his  paw  on  a  mouse,  and 
the  poor  little  mouse  begged  him  to  let  him  go,  so  he  did ; 
and  afterward  the  great  lion  was  caught  in  a  net,  and  he 
thought  he  was  done  for;  but  the  same  little  mouse  came 
and  gnawed  the  net,  and  let  him  out." 

"  There,  then,  be  off,  you  little  rascal !  See  if  you'll  come 
and  get  me  out  of  a  scrape  some  time,"  said  John,  as  he  put 
the  mouse  down. 
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Christie  laughed,  and  the  two  boys  walked  off  together,  the 
best  of  friends.  In  his  heart  Christie  rejoiced  that  he  had  not 
given  up  his  beautiful  moth  to  be  impaled  on  a  pin,  else  he 
could  not  have  said  much  about  the  mouse. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TALKS    WITH  GRANDFATHER. 

ELL,  children,  we  shall  have  to  add  on  more 
nests  under  the  umbrella,  as  the  grosbeaks  do, 
sure  enough,  if  we  have  many  more  young 
things  around  here  !  " 
'  Grandfather  said  this  when  he  almost  stepped 
on  one  of  the  youngest  brood  of  chickens,  coming  in  at  the 
door.  I 

Each  of  Alice's  hens  had  brought  off  a  nice  brood  of 
chicks.  One  had  eight  and  the  other  ten.  Then  there  were 
the  half-grown  chickens,  and  Coon,  with  her  four  remaining 
kittens,  racing  about  the  yard,  besides  all  the  children.  No 
wonder  Grandfather  was  in  danger  of  stepping  on  some  of 
them  !  ^ 

"  But  you  wouldn't  kill  our  dear  little  chickies,  would  you, 
grandpa  ?  "   said  Cherry. 

"  Why,  no,  indeed,  my  blossom.    But,  between  you  and  me. 
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I  am  afraid  that  cat  of  yours  has  her  eye  upon  them.  We 
must  look  out  for  her,  and  drive  her  away  when  she  is 
watching-  them." 

"  Oh,  but,  grandpa,  Coon  wouldn't  hurt  the  dear  litde 
chicks,  I'm  sure ! 

"  Why,  only  think,  grandpa !  I've  got  a  picture  in  my 
scrap-book,  of  a  cat  that's  just  'zactly  like  Coon,  and  there 
is  a  birdie  drinking  out  of  the  same  dish  with  her." 
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"So  you  think  Coon  has  the  same  disposition  as  the  cat 
in  the  picture,  because  they  look  alike !  Well,  well !  Where's 
the  picture,  Cherry?" 

The  picture  was  found,  and  Grandpa  laughed  over  it;  the 
cat  certainly  looked  remarkably  like  Coon. 

"I  think  that  birdie  was  such  a  pet  that  puss  did  not  dare 
put  her  paw  on  him,"  said  Grandpa ;  *'  it  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  lonely  chicken  my  Niece  Esther  had  awhile  back. 

"Want  to  hear  about  it,  eh?  Well,  some  one  gave  the 
chicken — a  little  thing  no  bigger  than  these  youngest  ones  of 
Allie's — to  her  little  boy;  his  friend  supposed  they  kept  chick- 
ens, and  could  bring  it  up  with  others.  '  It  would  come  into 
the  house,'  the  lady  said,  and  she  thought  it  would  do  better 
somewhere  else. 

"  But  the  chick  was  still  more  lonely  where  there  were  no 
other  fowls,  and  it  came  into  the  house  more  than  ever. 

"  It  was  quite  happy  when  the  folks  were  busy  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  outer  door  open ;  then  it  would  run  in  and  out  at 
the  door,  and  catch  flies,  and  pick  up  crumbs ;  but  if  they 
went  into  the  other  room  and  left  him  alone,  he  would  run 
to  the  door  and  cry,  'Che-ep!  Che-ep!'  in  a  most  distressing 
tone. 

"They  had  to  shut  him  up  in  a  little  coop  when  they  did 
not  want  him  about ;  but  he  would  cry  so  pitifully  that  Niece 
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Esther  would  often  let  him  into  the  sitting-room  —  although 
they  all  laughed  at  her — because  she  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him.  When  he  got  in  where  she  was,  he  would  roost  on  the 
rounds  of  her  chair,  or  run  about  the  room  with  a  contented 
little  'Chip!  chip!  chip!'  Wasn't  it  funny  that  chicky  could 
not  bear  to  be  alone  ? 

"  When  he  was  first  brought  to  the  house  they  watched 
pussy,  thinking  she  might  kill  him,  for  he  was  no  bigger  than 
a  robin.  But  they  soon  found  he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  her.  He  would  run  right  up  to  her,  and  around  her,  and 
puss  would  watch  him  with  eyes  full  of  surprise;  but  she  did 
not  attempt  to  lay  a  paw  upon  him. 

"  When  they  gave  puss  her  plate  of  dinner,  the  saucy  chick 
would  run  and  perch  on  the  edge  of  the  plate,  just  like  the 
bird  in  your  picture,  and  help  himself;  and  after  awhile  he 
got  so  that  he  would  make  puss  keep  her  distance  until  he 
was  satisfied. 

"  Only  once  did  pussy  stand  her  ground  against  Master 
Chick.  She  had  a  dear  little  kitten,  up  in  the  attic,  and  one 
day  the  children  brought  it  down  to  play  with,  and  left  it 
in  the  wood-shed  a  little  while.  Chicky  was  marching  up  to 
make  acquaintance  with  this  new  playmate,  but  old  puss  could 
not  stand  that.  She  flew  at  him,  and  drove  him  away,  and 
carried  off  her  kitten  in  triumph." 
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"What  became  of  the  chicken,  grandpa?  Did  he  grow 
up  to  be  a  big  rooster  ? " 

"Well,  he  grew  very  fast,  and  the  folks  began  to  wonder 
what  they  should  do  with  him ;  it  would  not  have  been  very 
comfortable  to  have  a  big  chicken  around,  ,  as  bold  and  saucy 
as  he  was. 

"That  is  often  the  way,  little  folks,  when  people  spoil  their 
children.  They  laugh  when  they  do  saucy  things,  when  they 
are  very  little,  but  when  they  begin  to  grow  into  large  boys 
and  girls,  these  pert  ways  make  them  very  disagreeable,  in- 
deed, and  no  one  wants  them  around. 

"Some  one  said  about  chicky: 

" '  His  body  will  make  us  a  nice  little  stew.' 

"But  chicky's  friends  all  declared  they  never,  could  taste 
.a  bit  of  him;  he  had  been  such  a  cunning  pet. 

"  But  one  day  some  of  the  boys  near  by  were  getting 
up  a  famous  menagerie,  and  they  wanted  chicky  to  be  the 
ostrich.  They  had  two  chipmunks,  just  alike ;  so  they  pro- 
posed to  Sam,  the  little  fellow  who  owned  chicky,  to 
exchange  him   for  a  chipmunk,  and  he  did." 

"  Vv^hat's  a  chipmunk,  grandpa  ?  " 

"  A  kind  of  squirrel,  my  dear." 

"Oh,"    said    Cherry,   "I   should   s'pose    Sam    would  have 
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changed  his  chicken  for  a  squirrel !    I  wish  we  had  a  squirrel 

for  a  pet !  " 

"Maybe  we'll  catch  one, 
some  day,"  said  Christie ; 
"there  are  lots  of  'em  in  the 
woods  by  here." 

"Yes;  Coon  catches  them 
fast  enough,"  said  Alice ;  "  but 
the  trouble  is,  she  won't  keep 
them  for  pets." 

Mr.  Greyson  bought  an 
additional  strip  of  land,  back  of  the  litde  garden,  when  he 
bought  the  house;  he  and  Grandfather  meant  to  have  a  nice, 
large  garden  the  next  year. 

Grandfather  was  very  fond  of  a  garden.  Late  as  it  was  in 
the  Summer,  when  he  came,  he  had  found  a  good  deal  to  do, 
with  Christie's  help ;  and  he  and  his  litde  grandson  had 
long  talks  about  how  they  would  lay  out  the  garden  next 
Spring. 

"  You  see,  grandpa,  it  was ;  'most  the  middle  of  June  when 
we  came  here,  and  we  didn't  have  a  fair  chance ! " 

"Sure  enough;  not  half  a  chance!"  said  Grandfather;  "we'll 
see,  if  we  all  live  another  year,  what  a  deal  of  comfort  we'll 
get  out  of  our  garden;  won't  we,  Christie  boy?" 
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Grandfather  was  looking  at  the  stout  branches  of  an  old 
tree,  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  think  I  know  how  we  could  get  some  comfort  out 
of  that  tree,  now,"  said  he;  "or  at  least  you  youngsters 
could  !  " 

"Why,  grandpa!    It  hasn't  a  single  apple  on  it,  this  year!" 

"  So  I  see ;  but  when  you  go  to  the  stores  next,  you  just 
come  to  me  for  money  to  get  a  good,  stout  rope." 

"Oh,  a  swing!  a  swing!"  cried  Christie,  so  excitedly  that 
the  little  girls  came  rushing  out  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Christie  wanted  to  go  right  off  for  the  rope  ;  so  his  grand- 
father laughed  and  gave  him  the  money. 

When  he  came  back,  Grandfather  got  the  workmen  to  lift 
their  ladder  over,  and  fasten  the  rope  very  securely  on  a 
strong  branch. 

Then  he  and  Christie  soon  bored  auger-holes  in  a  piece 
of  plank,  and  make  a  capital  seat  for  the  swing. 

"  There !  "  said  Grandfather ;  "  that  would  hold  me  without 
breaking  down  !  " 

"And  you  must  have  the  first  swing,  grandpa,  because 
you  got  it  for  us ! "    cried  Christie. 

Grandpa  laughed,  and  said  he  was  too  old  to  swing;  but 
the  young  folks  declared  he  must  just  try  it! 

"We'll   swing  you    real    carefully;   wont   we,  Willy?"  said 
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Christie;  for  Willy  Moore  was  with  them,  rejoicing  over  the 
swing. 

So  Grandfather  seated  himself,  and  Christie,  Willy,  and  Alice 
helped  swing  him ;  Cherry  stood  back,  holding  Phil  out  of 
the  way. 

"You  shall  have  the  first  turn,  after  Grandpa,"  said  Chris- 
tie, "because  you're  the  youngest  —  of  the  swingers'' 

Cherry's  turn  came  soon,  for  Grandfather  was  very  easily 
satisfied.  He  sat  by  and  enjoyed  the  children's  pleasure,  for 
his  share  of  comfort  from  the  swing. 

That  is  the  way  with  these  dear  old  grandfathers. 

One  of  the  little  chickens  was  carried  off,  a  day  or  two 
after  Grandpa  and  Cherry  had  been  talking  about  it. 

"  I  do  believe  Coon  killed  it ! "  Alice  said ;  but  Grandpa 
comforted  Cherry  by  saying  that  he  thought  they  would 
have  found  some  traces  of  it,  if  it  had  been  killed  in  the 
yard. 

"  Maybe  a  weasel  carried  it  off,"  said  Christie.  "  Weasels 
do  kill  chickens,  don't  they,  grandpa  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  think  more  likely  the  little  chick  strayed  off 
and  fell  into  some  water,  or  got  killed  in  some  such  way. 

"  If  we  thought  there  was  a  weasel  about  we  should  have 
to  look  out  for  him  as  my  Aunt  Hepsey  did." 

"Who  was  Aunt  Hepsey?     Please  tell  us,  grandpa." 
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"Aunt  Hepsey  was  an  aunt  with  whom  I  Hved  when  I  was 
a  boy,  after  my  father  died. 

"Aunt  Hepsey  was  a  famous  hand  at  raising  poultry.  Her 
hens  seemed  always  sure  to  walk  off  with  their  full  number 
of  lively  chicks — all  that  could  be  expected  of  each  one — and 
her  turkeys  always  proved  a  'prime  lot.'" 

"  I  wish  we  could  keep  turkeys,"  said  Alice ;  "  that  would 
be  somethinof  worth  while." 

"Yes,  but  they  are  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  my  dear;  at 
least,  /  used  to  think  so.  Many  a  chase  did  I  have  after 
Aunt  Hepsey's  turkeys,  when  they  strayed  off  into  some 
neighbor's  field  of  grain.  And  I  remember,  more  than  once, 
being  called  up  at  midnight,  when  the  rain  was  pouring  down. 

" '  Phil !  Phil ! '  Aunt  Hepsey  would  say,  '  wake  up,  and 
come  help  us  get  the  turkeys  off  the  trees ! ' 

"  So,  as  soon  as  I  could  rub  m.y  eyes  open,  I  would 
scramble  into  my  oldest  clothes,  and  then  scramble  up  the 
tree  to  catch  those  stupid  turkeys,  one  by  one,  and  hand 
them  down  to  Aunt  Hepsey  and  Chloe." 

"  Who  was  Chloe,  grandpa  ?  " 

"She  was  Aunt  Hepsey's  shadow — so  I  used  to  call  her; 
for  she  was  dark,  you  see,  and  she  was  always  around 
attending  to  the  'live  critters,'  as  much  interested  in  them  as 
her  mistress. 
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"The  turkeys  did  not  know  it  would  rain  when  they  went 
to  roost  in  the  trees,  and  they  did  not  '  know  enough  to 
come  in  out  of  the  rain,'  in  the  dark  night;  so,  as  Aunt 
Hepsey  could  not  think  of  leaving  them,  to  get  sick  and  die, 
perhaps,  we  had  to  turn  out  and  fetch  them  in,  though  I 
thought  it  pretty  hard. 

"  But  you  would  have  laughed  to  see  Aunt  Hepsey  doctor 
the  young  turkeys. 

"As  soon  as  they  were  hatched,  and  the  hen-turkey  was 
just  ready  to  lead  off  her  brood,  out  would  come  the  good 
lady,  with  a  basket,  and  she  would  put  all  the  little  tm^ks  in 
it,  and  carry  them  to  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  mother's  cries. 

"  Then  she  would  sit  down,  with  a  basin  of  cold  water 
before  her,  and  plunge  each  little  thing  into  the  water,  and 
theii  force  a  pepper-corn  down  its  throat.  Poor  little  things, 
how  astonished  they  did  look ! " 

"  But  wasn't  that  too  bad,  grandpa,  to  treat  the  poor  little 
turkeys  so?" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dearie ;  it  was  all  for  their  good.  When 
she  got  through,  Aunt  Hepsey  would  say,  'There,  I  guess 
none  of  you  will  have  the  pip.'  Then  she  would  carry  them 
back  to  their  mother  to  be  comforted. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  trouble  amongst  Aunty's 
poultry,  and  she  very  soon  guessed  that  there  was   a  weasel 
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around.     She   laid   wait   for  him,   and  watched   and  watched. 
Sure  enough,  at  last  she  caught  sight  of  the  slippery  thief,  as 
he  was  sneaking  away  after  a  visit  to  the  poultry-yard. 
"  But  you  children  have  all  heard  the  song, 

"  '  Pop  goes  the  weasel !  ' 

"That  was  just  the  way  when  Aunt  Hepsey  made  after 
the  rogue;  pop  he  went — right  into  a  hole  in  a  stone-wall! 
and  there  I  suppose  he  laughed  with  glee,  to  think  how 
nicely  he  had  got  away ! 

"  But  Aunty  was  not  to  be  beaten  so  easily ;  she  was 
determined  that  Mr.  Weasel  should  not  have  another  feast  on 
her  eggs  and  chickens. 

"  So  she  went  away  and  caught  one  of  her  little  chicks, 
tied  a  string  to  its  leg,  and  held  it  dangling  in  front  of  the 
hole  where  the  weasel  disappeared. 

"The  poor  litde  chicken  cried  with  all  its  might,  of  course; 
and  the  sound  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Weasel's  prudence.  He 
could  not  help  venturing  out  to  see  how  that  chicken  hap- 
pened to  get  caught  there,  and  to  bring  it  in  for  his  supper. 

"So  out  he  stole,  and  Aunt  Hepsey  seized  him.  Mr. 
Weasel  fought  hard.  He  drove  his  sharp  little  teeth  right 
through  one  of  her  fingers ;  but  Aunt  Hepsey  held  on,  in 
spite  of  the  pain,  until  she  could  despatch  him  with  a  stone. 
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"  Poor  Aunty  saved  her  chickens  at  a  great  cost  that  time, 
for  her  finger  was  always  crooked  afterward.  So  if  you  should 
see  a  weasel  after  the  chickens,  Christie  boy,  you  must  take 
care  how  you  seize  him  !  " 

"I  rather  guess  he  will  take  care  of  that,  grandpa,"  said 
Christie,  laughing. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


SCHOOL  DAYS. 

HE  first  days  of  September  set 
all   the   children   at  work  to 
hunt    up    books    and    slates,  for 
school  was  to  begin  on   the  next 
Monday. 

Most    of    the    litde    folks  had 
\\     had    vacation    enoug^h,    and  were 
obliged  to  own   that  it  would  be 
rather  nice  to  go  to  school  again. 
Even    the   Greyson    children  were 
not   sorry.     The   carpenters   were  not 
done  working  on  the  house,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  thought  they  would  have  time 
enough    before    and    after    school  to 
watch  them,  and  it  would  be  something 
new  to  go  to  school  in  Glenville. 
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"I  hope  we  shall  have  a  nice  teacher  at  this  school,"  said 
Willy.  "They  had  a  splendid  one  over  at  the  other  side  last 
year,  but  ours  was  just  as  cross  as  cross  could  be!" 

"  Oh,  well,  Willy,"  said  Christie,  "  we  are  going  to  be  such 
good  scholars,  you  know,  that  the  teacher  can't  be  cross. 

"  One  thing  I'm  sorry  about,"  he  added ;  "  I  was  to  have 
gone  down  to  your  uncle's  farm  before  school  began,  with 
Ben ;    and  now  I'm  afraid  I  cannot." 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  said  Ben,  who  had  come  within  hearing. 
"I'm  going  down  to-morrow,  and  you  can  go  with  me  if  you 
get  leave ;  only  you  will  have  to  come  back  alone,  for  I  am 
to  stay  Saturday  and  help  Jim." 

"Who's  Jim?" 

"  Oh,  he's  the  boy  Uncle  has  to  help  him ;  he  tends  the 
sheep,  and  all  that.    But  do  you  want  to  go  ? " 

"Yes,  indeed,  if  I  can.  Seems  to  me  your  uncle  has  all 
sorts  of  live-stock." 

"  So  he  has.  I  tell  you  what,  Christie,  I  mean  to  be  a 
farmer  when  I'm  a  man.  I  think  it's  the  very  best  sort  of 
a  life.    Uncle  says  he's  going  to  train  me  for  a  farmer." 

Christie  thought  this  was  a  grand  idea,  if  one  could  get 
the  farm  after  the  training. 

He  had  leave  to  go  with  Ben,  and  he  enjoyed  the  day 
very  much,  and  praised  the  live-stock  as  much  as  Ben  could  ask. 
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Besides  little  Annie's  pets,  the  rabbits,  which  she  was  eager 
to  show  to  Christie,  and 
her  enemy,  the  big  tur- 
key, there  was  the  fine 
flock  of  sheep  to  be 
seen,  and  geese  and 
ducks  and  hens,  and 
horses  and  cows.  The 
farm-yard  was  a  lively 
scene  just  before  Christie  started  for  home,  after  tea ; 
for  Willy  had  promised  to  go  after  Mooley,  "so  that 
Christie  might  have  a  nice,  long  day  at  Uncle  Joseph's,"  as 
he  said. 

Monday  morning  came,  and  all  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were  promptly  ready  for  school.  They  knew  that, 
they  were  to  have  a  lady,  a  Miss  Fenton,  for  their  teacher, 
but  none  of  the  children  had  seen  her;  so  they  waited  and 
watched  curiously  for  her  appearance. 

She  came  to  the  school-house  in  good  season — although 
some  of  the  young  folks  who  had  been  there  some  time  were 
growing  impatient — and  greeted  all  the  children  in  a  very 
pleasant  way.  The  boys  and  girls  nodded  and  smiled  at  each 
other,  as  they  followed  the  new  teacher  into  the  school-room, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  We  shall  like  her  pretty  well ! " 
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"Well,  how  does  Cherry-blossom  like  going  to  school?" 
said  Grandpa,  when  the  children  came  home  at  noon. 

"Oh,  I  think  it's  real  nice,  grandpa!"  said  Cherry;  "and  I 
am  to  have  a  new  Reader,  to  say  my  lessons  with  some  other 
litde  girls." 

"  Poor  little  Phil  here  has  had  a  lonely  time  of  it,  with 
only  Gruffey  and  Grandpa  to  play  with,  haven't  you,  Baby?" 

But  Baby  Phil  was  very  busy  just  at  that  moment.  He 
had  a  bit  of  string  wound  round  his  chubby  fingers,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  his  brother  he  ran  to  him : 

"  Oh,  Kistie,  I'se  got  a  catechism.  P'ease  come  pay  wiv 
me !  " 

How  the  children  laughed!  they  knew  he  meant  cafs-cradle; 
he  had  seen  Alice  and  Christie  play  that  with  a  string. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  Christie's  slate,  and  begged  him 
to  "Write  a  horsey." 

Christie  knew  what  he  meant;  but  just  for  fun  he  wrote 
the  word  Horse  on  his  slate,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

Phil  turned  the  slate  about,  and  looked  at  both  sides. 
"  Did  'ou  write  a  horsey  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"I  don't  see  it;    try  again." 

Christie  laughed,  and  made  a  most  wonderful  picture  of  a 
horse  this  time. 
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Phoebe  Burton  did  not  begin  school  with  the  rest  this  week, 
for  her  mother  was  sick,  and  could  not  spare  her. 

Phoebe  did  not  like  it  at  all,  that  she  could  not  go;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  she  was  very  cross  to  litde  Mollie  and 
Georgie,  while  she  had  the  care  of  them. 

One  afternoon — it  was  Wednesday — she  was  walking 
the  floor  with  Georgie,  trying  to  get  him  to  sleep,  for  she 
wanted  to  go  and  meet  the  girls  when  they  came  from 
school. 

"  Phoebe,"  said  her  mother,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
"  don't  try  to  put  that  child  to  sleep  now ;  he  has  had  his 
nap  to-day;  he'll  be  awake  all  the  evening.  Do  put  him 
down  and  amuse  him !  " 

"I  can't  amuse  him;  he's  so  cross!"  said  Phoebe,  in  a 
tone  that  showed  plainly  who  was  the  cross  one. 

"I  don't  see  why  Miss  Bailey  never  takes  care  of  our 
young  ones!"  continued  Phoebe;  "she  has  Dotty  and  Jamie 
Fanning  in  there  about  all  the  time  now." 

"  Child ! "  said  her  mother,  "  don't  you  know  that  Mrs. 
Fanning  is  on  her  death-bed?  Don't  grudge  those  poor  little 
children  their  good  friend;   I'm  sure  they  need  one." 

Phoebe  felt  a  litde  ashamed,  and  did  not  say  anything  for 
a  few  minutes,  until  she  heard  the  voices  of  some  of  the 
children  coming  from  school. 
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"There,  ma,  can't  I  run  out  and  see  the  girls  a  minute?" 
said  she. 

"Yes,  but  take  Georgie  with  you;  and,  Phoebe,  do  see 
where  MolHe   is,  too ;    I  have  not  heard    her  for  some  time." 

Phoebe  muttered  to  herself  as  she  turned  to  look  for 
Georgie's  hat;  she  didn't  want  to  drag  him  along  with  her, 
she  said. 

Just  then  Miss  Bailey  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  said : 
"Phoebe,  my  dear,  leave  Georgie  with  me,  and  please  run  and 
ask  the  children  to  come  quietly  past  here.  Poor  Mrs.  Fanning 
is  quiet  now,  and  sleeping;  but  the  least  noise  disturbs  her." 

Phoebe  ran,  willingly  enough,  on  this  errand.  The  boys 
and  girls  were  singing  and  frolicking  as  they  came  down  the 
street;    but  they  were  hushed  by  Phoebe's  message. 

Captain  Ben  had  just  been  commanding  his  Company  to 
meet  for  drill  in  half  an  hour ;  now  he  sent  word  around 
quietly  that  they  were  to  meet  down  the  road,  at  a  distance 
from  the  Row,  and  m^ke  no  noise  around  home. 

"I  say.  Captain!"  said  Christie,  as  the  soldiers  took  a 
recess  after  going  through  their  drill,  "why  couldn't  our  Com- 
pany do  some  work  sometimes?  Something,  you  know,  that 
would  help  folks?" 

"Ilnmph!  I  thought  soldiers  were  to  fight,  not  to  work!" 
said  Bert  Miles. 
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*'  But  they  do  have  to  work  though,  Hke  everything,  some- 
times," said  Captain  Ben.  "I've  heard  my  father  tell  about 
digging  trenches,  and  all  that — harder  work  than  you  ever  did, 
Master  Color-bearer ! 

"They  ought  to  do — things  that  surprise  folks,  and 
make  'em  talk, 
you  know,"  said 
another  boy,  "like 
Bob  Mason,  when 
he  climbed  up  that 
big  tree  to  reach 
that  flower  on  the 
rock  for  Miss 
Fenton." 

"  Miss  Fenton 
didn't  seem  to 
think  it  was  a  very 
good  thing  to  do, 
though,"  said  Ben  ; 
"  she  said  he  might 
have  killed  himself; 
and  so  he  might ; 
it  was  an  ugly 
place  to  climb." 
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But,  I  say,  Captain,  there's  something  we  might  do  now, 
if  the  fellows  were  all  willing." 

"Attention!"  shouted  Ben;  *'go.  on,  lieutenant,  what  do 
you  propose?" 

"Why,"  said  Christie,  "they  say  that  every  sound  disturbs 
Mrs.  Fanning  so  much;  and  I  remember  up  in  Barberry, 
there  was  a  very  sick  person  near  us,  and  they  spread  saw- 
dust, or  something,  in  front  of  the  house,  to  deaden  the 
sound  of  carts  passing.  Now  if  we  fellows  could  get  some 
wheelbarrow  loads  of  tan-bark  and  spread  down — the  tannery 
is  so  near,  you  know  " 

"Good!"  said  Captain  Ben.  "Three  cheers  for  our  lieu- 
tenant!    Now  who's  for  work?" 

Every  hand  was  raised ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
Company  received  orders.  Two  or  three  were  to  go,  with 
spades,  with  each  wheelbarrow  that  could  be  obtained ;  and  the 
loads  were  to  be  wheeled  and  dumped  in  perfect  silence. 
Captain  Ben  himself  went  first  to  the  tan-yard  to  get  leave 
to  carry  off  the  bark. 

"I  say,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  as  they  were  all  shovelling 
in  their  wheelbarrow  loads,  "we  couldn't  obey  Captain's  orders 
about  silence,  if  Ernest   Johns  had  the  right  idea." 

"Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Fred?" 

"  He  was  riding  past  here  with  his  uncle,  when  he  was  a 
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little  bit  of  a  chap,"  said  Fred,  "and  he  called  out:  'Oh, 
uncle !  how  many  thousand  dogs  it  must  have  taken  to  make 
all  that  pile  of  bark  / 

There  was  not  silence  in  the  tan-yard  just  then,  for  the 
workmen,  who  were  within  hearing,  joined  in  the  laugh  which 
the  boys  raised. 

School  was  out  a  half  hour  earlier  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons, so  before  tea-time  a  thick  layer  of  tan-bark  had 
been  silently  spread  over  the  road  in  front  of  Mrs.  Fanning's 
house,  and  a  little  distance  each  way  beyond.  Then  the 
young  workmen  watched  for  the  next  vehicles  to  pass,  and 
were  delighted  to  find  that  they  made  scarcely  any  sound  in 
passing  the  house. 

Some  of  them  saw  Miss  Bailey,  as  she  found  what  was 
being  done;  and  others  saw  Mr.  Fanning's  look,  as  he  came 
to  the  house,  and  they  felt  well  repaid  for  their  hard  after- 
noon's work. 


time.  Daisy  had  come  to  ask  for  a  kitten  for  her  Httle 
cousins,  Alfred  and  Rose;  and  she  persuaded  her  grandpapa 
to  start  a  Httle  earlier  than  usual,  so  as  to  see  Cherry  before 
she  went  to  school.  "  For  they  are  Cherry's  kittens,  grandpa," 
she  said,  "and  we  must  ask  her  for  one,  you  know." 


The  kitten  was  given  very  willingly,  indeed,  for  Mrs.  Grey- 
son  considered  that  she  had  quite  too  many  cats  around  under 
her  feet,  and  Cherry  was  delighted  that  that  darling  little  Rosie 
should  have  one  of  Coon's  children  for  a  pet. 

While  Daisy  was  choosing  the  kitten,  old   Mr.  Johns  and 
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old  Mr.  Greyson  sat  down  together  on  a  bench  in  the  yard, 
and  had  a  good  chat.  They  talked  about  the  little  brown 
house,  and  what  a  nice,  comfortable  home  might  be  made 
there. 

Then  old  Mr.  Johns  said  that  his  sons  thought  they 
could  not  possibly  do  without  Mr.  Greyson  at  the  works,  they 
liked  him  so  much ;  and  of  course  this  pleased  Grandfather 
Greyson. 

Then  they  talked  about  the  children ;  and  Mr.  Johns  said 
he  thought  the  boys  around  there  had  improved  very  much 
lately,  and  he  thought  Captain  Ben's  Company  had  been  an 
excellent  thing;  it  had  kept  the  little  fellows  out  of  mischief, 
and  given  them  some  new  ideas. 

Then  old  Mr.  Greyson  told  him  how  the  boys  had  worked, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  to  spread  tan-bark  before  Mrs.  Fanning's, 
and  Mr.  Johns  was  very  much  pleased  with  that. 

The  children  did  not  know  what  the  two  grandfathers  were 
talking  about,  but  they  thought  it  was  very  nice  to  see  them 
sitting  together  there. 

Daisy  decided  to  take  the  black  kitty,  because  she  had  a 
black  kitty  herself  once ;  and  besides,  the  children  all  said  it 
was  the  most  playful  of  all  the  kittens. 

"  See,  grandpa !  I've  chosen  a  black  one.  Do  you  think 
Rosie  will  like  it?" 
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"Another  black  kitty!  I  wonder  if  it  will  have  a  history 
to  write  of  itself,  as  yours  did,  Daisy." 

"  Oh,  the  story  Aunt  Celia  wrote  out,  and  made  believe 
kitty  told  it?  Wont  you  please  tell  it  to  Cherry  and  Alice 
and  Christie  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  remember  such  a  history,  word  for 
word,  my  dear ;  and  besides,  I  think  I  hear  a  school-bell.  But 
we  will  find  the  paper  which  has  kitty's  story  in  it,  and  send 
it  over  by  and  by  for  the  children  to  read,  if  they  w^ould 
like  it." 

The  little  folks  thanked  Mr.  Johns,  and  made  haste  to  set 
off  for  school. 

Alfy  and  Rose  were  much  pleased  with  their  black  kitty. 
It  began  to  play,  chasing  after  a  little  ivory  ball,  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  in  the  house  a  few  minutes.  They  named  i't 
"Jetty,"  and  it  was  Rosie's  chief  playmate  all  through  the 
Winter. 

There  was  a  nice,  old-fashioned  fireplace,  with  a  grate  set 
in  it,  in  the  children's  nursery,  and  Rosie  greatly  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  fire;  but  she  always  wanted  Jetty  to  sit  before  the 
fender  and  enjoy  it,  too,  and  Jetty  was  quite  satisfied  to 
do  so. 

Daisy  did  not  forget  to  send  the  paper  to  the  Greysons ; 
and  when  it  came,  Alice  read  aloud  to  the  rest : 
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BLACK    KITTY'S  STORY. 

"  P'rr,  meaow !  I  am  a  black  kitty ;  black  as  my  master  s 
hat.  I  often  wish  I  were  any  other  color ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  my  story  —  perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear  it. 

"I  was  born  in  as  snug  a  little  home  as  ever  a  kitten 
had.  It  was  a  large,  deep,  packing-box,  and  it  stood  in  the 
corner  of  the  wood-shed,  half  full  of  light  brushwood  and 
kindlings.  In  the  darkest  corner  of  this  great  box  my  mother 
had  contrived  a  nice,  soft  bed  for  us — there  were  four  of  us. 

*'  The  first  thing  I  remember  was  lying  cuddled  up  in  a 
soft  little  heap  with  my  brother  and  sisters ;  and  how,  when 
we  heard  our  mother's  voice,  we  all  tumbled  over  each  other 
to  get  to  her — for  we  each  wanted  to  be  taken  care  of  first. 

"  In  a  few  days,  however,  I  had  no  occasion  to  push  and 
crowd,  for  one  morning  when  I  was  asleep  my  brother  and 
sisters  were  taken  away,  and  I  was  left  alone^  Mother  was 
not  there,  of  course,  or  they  would  not  have  been  taken  so 
easily.  I  felt  rather  glad  when  they  were  out  of  the  way, 
for  now  mother  had  no  one  but  myself  to  fondle  and  purr 
over,  and  I  got  all  the  attention  I  could  wish  for. 

"I  suppose  if  I  had  been  a  child  it  would  have  been 
very  wicked  for  me  to  be  glad  that  the  others  were  gone  — 
but  you  see  I  am  only  a  kitten. 
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"  I  heard  a  little  boy  say,  the  other  day,  when  his  little 
sister  interfered  with  his  sport,  '  I  wish  you  were  out  of  the 
way — you  are  just  a  bother!' 

"Was  he  so  much  better  than  a  selfish  little  kitten,  just: 
then  ? 

"  As  I  grew  a  little  older  and  stronger,  I  used  to  venture 
off  from  my  soft  bed,  and  creep  about  on  the  brushwood  in  the 
box.  Sometimes  I  heard  voices  above  me,  and  if  I  could 
look  up  high  enough,  I  would  see  two  or  three  pairs  of  eyes, 
larger  than  mine,  peeping  over  the  side  of  the  box. 

"  Once  I  had  a  terrible  fright.  The  owner  of  one  pair  of 
these  eyes  —  it  was  a  boy — jumped  right  over  the  wall  of 
our  home.  I  thought  the  skies  had  fallen,  to  be  sure.  But 
this  was  not  the  worst  of  it, 

"  He  took  me  up  and  handed  me  over  to  the  others,  and 
they  carried  me  away  with  them.  One  handled  me,  and 
another  handled  me,  and  I  thought  I  should  be  torn  in  pieces,, 
and  never  see  my  dear  mother  again. 

"  But  after  awhile  she  missed  me,  and  came  to  look  for 
me.  Oh,  how  I  ran  when  I  heard  her  voice.  She  looked  at 
the  children,  and  then  at  me,  then  seeing  how  frightened  I 
looked,  and  how  my  fur  was  ruffled,  she  said:  'This  is  no 
'place  for  you,  my  kitten. '  Then  actually  she  took  me  up  in 
her  mouth  and  carried  me  home,  jumping  over  the  wall  with 
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me.  It  was  hard  work,  for  I  was  a  fat,  heavy  kitten  for 
my  days  —  but  then  what  will  not  mothers  do  for  their 
children  ? 

"As  I  grew  larger  I  was  taken  out  often  to  amuse  the 
children ;  and  after  awhile  I  got  used  to  it,  and  rather  liked 
running  about  on  the  soft  carpet,  and  playing  with  a  pretty 
round  thing  tied  to  a  string,  which  I  supposed  must  be  one 
of  the  mice  my  mother  had  told  me  of.  Soon  after  this  our 
dear  box  home  was  broken  down,  and  now  a  new  phase  of 
my  life  began   in  good  earnest. 

"  One  of  the  children  I  must  call  my  little  mistress,  for 
such  she  claims  to  be.  She  is  not  yet  three  years  old ;  but 
oh,  what  a  life  she  has  led  me !  Sometimes  she  dresses  me 
up  in  her  doll's  clothes,  and  then  when  I  can  scarcely  move 
a  limb,  she  will  push  me  about  in  her  doll's  perambulator, 
while  my  eyes  grow  big  with  terror. 

"  Sometimes  a  great  dog  comes  into  the  house ;  oh,  what  a 
monster  he  is !  many  times  as  large  as  my  mother !  Of 
course  I  was  terribly  alarmed  when  I  first  saw  him,  I  drew 
myself  away  into  a  corner,  put  up  my  back,  and  growled  and 
spit  at  him.  This  seemed  to  amuse  the  children  wonderfully, 
and  my  little  tyrant  picked  me  up  and  placed  me  right  in 
front  of  the  monster's  nose,  saying :  '  There,  kitty,  shpit ! '  It 
is  a  marvel  that  I  got  away  with  my  life. 
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Once   or  twice   my  little  mistress   and  her  brothers  have 

tried  to  harness  me  to  a 
little  cart.  Now  I  have 
heard  of  dogs  being  made 
to  draw  a  cart,  and  I 
think  it  is  good  enouor-h 
for  them ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  a  kitten  ! 
So  I  just  squirmed  out 
of  the  harness  and  ran 
away  to  hide. 

"  One  day  a  man  with 
a  hand-organ  came  and 
played  in  front  of  the  house.  The  next  day  I  was  lying 
quietly  on  my  little  lady's  lap,  when  suddenly  she  seized  my 
tail  and  turned    it  round  and    round,  singing   '  Captain  Jinks.' 

Did  ever  a  poor  little  cat  serve  as  a  hand-organ  be- 
fore ? 

*'They  call  me  'a  mischief  sometimes;  I  wonder  what 
my  little  mistress  is ! 

"  As  surely  as  I  happen   to  feel  full  of  life  and   fun,  and 

want  to  frisk  about,  and   knock  down  spools  and  things,  and 

fly  after  them,  she  will  insist  upon  hushing  me  to  sleep  just 

then.     To  be  sure   she  holds  me  lovingly  in   her  arms,  and 
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sings  all  the  pretty  songs  she  can  remember ;  but  you  see, 
I  don't  feel  like  going  to  sleep. 

"Then  when  I  am  sleepy,  ten  to  one  she  will  want  me 
to  play,  and  I  will  have  to  hide  myself  to  get  a  bit  of  a 
nap. 

"I  said  I  often  wished  myself  any  other  color;  but  I 
don't  wish  this  when  I  want  to  hide,  for  then  it  is  very 
convenient  to  be  as  black  as  night.  Many  a  good  nap  have 
I  contrived  to  get  by  curling  myself  down  against  some  dark 
object,  or  in  a  basket,  or  even  in  the  coal-scuttle. 

"  The  reason  I  don't  like  my  color  is,  that  I  get  stepped 
on  so  often,  when  I  happen  to  be  on  a  dark  figure  of  the 
carpet.  Besides,  they  call  me  names.  My  baby-mistress' 
favorite  name  for  me  is,  '  Little  black  rascal ! '  But,  to  be 
sure,  I  ought  to  bear  this  cheerfully,  for  the  comfort  of  being 
able  to  hide  myself. 

"  In  fact,  now  I  think  it  all  over,  I  have  not  much  to 
complain  of,  after  all.  I  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
nice,  warm  rooms  to  live  in  through  the  cold  weather;  and, 
on  the  whole,  people  are  kind  to  me. 

"  Even  my  little  mistress  means  to  be  kind,  I  must  do  her 
the  justice  to  say.  Sometimes  she  will  smuggle  me  to  the 
table  with  her,  and  put  nice  bits  in  my  mouth  as  I  lie  in  her 
lap.     This   very  day   I  climbed   up   on    the   sideboard  behind 
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her  high  chair,  at  dinner-time,  and  she  reached  over  and  fed 
me  with  ah  the  meat  on  her  plate,  bit  by  bit. 

I  ought  to  be  a  happy  kitten,  and  I  will  try  to  be. 
So  good-by  now ;    I  must  go  and  wash  my  face." 


CHRISTIE'S  HINDRANCE. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Christie's  hindrance. 

APTAIN  Ben's  Company  liked  the  feeling  of  being 
useful   so  well   that  they  were  on  the  watch  for 
something  else  that  they  might  do. 

One  day    Fred    Jones    reported    to  the  Captain 
that   he  had   seen   poor  Widow   Grantly  digging  a 
few  of  her  potatoes  at  a  time,  and  carrying  them  in. 
"  She's    lame    with   rheumatism ;    and    she    can't    afford  to 
hire  any  one ;   wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan,  Captain,  to  march 
down  there,  and  offer  to  dig  them,  and  carry  them  in  ? " 

The  Captain  ordered  three  cheers  for  Fred ;  and  he  sent 
him  to  tell  the  widow  that  the  Company  would  be  on  hand 
the  next  day,  Saturday,  so  she  need  not  dig  any  more  of  her 
potatoes. 

Saturday  morning   the   whole   Company   marched   down  to 

the   widow's ;   and   as   they   were  all    under   orders,    and  had 

their  portion   of  work   allotted  them,  it  was  not  long  before 
10 
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the  potatoes  in  the  widow's  patch  of  ground  were  dug, 
assorted,  and  carried  into  the  cellar,  very  much  to  the  poor 
woman's  relief  and  joy. 

In  some  way  this  plan  had  been  heard  of  at  Mr.  Johns', 
for,  as  the  boys  were  marching  home, 
old  Mr.  Johns  came  to  meet  them,  and 
gave  them  an  invitation  from  his  son, 
Mr.  Walter  Johns,  to  come  over  and 
I  eat  some  grapes,  by  way  of  refresh- 
ment. 

They  found  benches  placed  under  a 
well-laden  vine,  and  were  told  to  eat 
all  they  wanted.  Of  course  they  en- 
joyed them  very  much,  and  all  the  more  because  old  Mr. 
Johns  came  out  and  talked  with  them  in  a  very  pleasant  way. 

Christie  Greyson  was  Captain  Ben's  right  hand  man ;  in- 
deed, Ben  always  said  that  he  ought  to  have  been  captain, 
by  good  rights,  for  he  had  proposed  the  Company  at  first, 
and  was  "  the  best  fellow "  in  it ;  but  Christie  liked  better  to 
be  second. 

Christie  enjoyed  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  he  enjoyed 
his  home  work  and  his  play,  but  he  did  not  like  his  school 
very  well. 

Alice  was  very  happy  at  school,  and  so  was  Cherry;  most 
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all  the  boys,  too,  liked  the  teacher.  Then  what  was  the  matter 
with  Christie? 

This  his  friends  at  home  asked  each  other  often,  for  it 
was  plain  that  the  boy  did  not  like  to  go  to  school,  and 
would  be  glad  of  any  excuse  to  stay  away. 

One  day  he  hurt  his  hand  before  school-time,  giving  it  a 
knock  with  the  hammer  he  was  using,  so  that  his  mother 
bound  it  up  with  arnica.  Christie  thought  he  had  better  stay 
at  home  and  tend  it. 

"  Does  it  ache  so  very  much,  sonny  ? " 

"  N-no,  ma'am,  not  now ;  but  I  don't  like  to  go  to  school 
with  my  hand  done  up  so." 

"  Is  that  all  the  reason,  Christie  ? "  asked  his  mother. 

The  boy  did  not  answer.    Presently  Grandfather  spoke : 

"  Christie  boy,  you  belong  to  a  Company  that  mean  to 
*  stand  for  the  right  and  do  battle  with  wrong,'  don't  you  ? 

"  Well,  there  is  some  wrong-headed  enemy,  I'm  afraid,  head- 
ing you  off  in  your  school  duties.  Is  it  Laziness  ?  Hardly, 
I  think,  to  hold  our  boy  in  check.  Pride,  perhaps?  or  Jeal- 
ousy? Find  him  out,  Chris,  on  your  way  to  school,  and  give 
him  batde !  " 

Christie  blushed  rosy  red  as  he  put  on  his  cap  and  took 
up  his  slate  and  satchel  to  start  for  school. 

Alice  and  Cherry  had  gone  on  to  school,  fearing  lest  their 
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brother  might  be  late,  waiting  to  have  his  hand  bound  up, 
and  Christie  took  a  short  path  for  the  same  reason ;  but  he 
forgot  his  hurry,  and  almost  came  to  a  stand-still,  thinking  of 
Grandpa's  words.       How  did  he  know  ?  " 


Christie  picked  up  a  stick,  as  he  went  soberly  along;  but 
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whether  he  fancied  himself  driving  the  cow,  or  whether  he 
meant  to  drive  off  the  wrong-headed  enemy "  that  his  grand- 
father spoke  of,  I  cannot  say. 

Miss  Fenton,  Christie's  teacher,  knew  pretty  well  what  was 
the  trouble  with  him.  When  the  children  were  examined  to 
be  placed  in  classes,  Christie  proved  to  be  rather  behind  the 
boys  of  his  own  age  or  older,  with  whom  he  went  mostly  out 
of  school,  and  he  was  put  in  a  class  with  Willy  Moore  and 
boys  and  girls  still  younger.  Miss  Fenton  told  him  very 
kindly  that  he  was  not  to  blame.  He  had  been  taught,  per- 
haps, in  a  different  way,  and  he  might  soon  be  put  in  a 
higher  class ;  but  Christie  was  vexed  and  mortified,  and  said 
to  himself  that  it  was  "too  bad;    it  wasn't  fair!" 

And  then,  with  this  foolish  idea  in  his  head,  that  it  was 
not  fair,"  Christie  made  himself  think  it  was  of  no  use  to 
study  hard.  "I  can  learn  such  baby- lessons  as  those  without 
studying  much,"  he  said  to  Alice.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
boy  who  had  -  talked  so  bravely  about  being  good  in  school, 
was  the  one  who  troubled  the  teacher  most;  for  she  soon 
found  out  that  Christie  was  a  bright  boy,  and  might  do  better, 
if  he  pleased. 

Christie  was  a  little  late  at  school,  but  he  did  more  after 
he  got  there  that  morning  than  he  had  done  any  morning 
since  school  began.    Miss  Fenton  was  much  pleased  when  he 
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answered  up  promptly  in  his  class,  and  asked  her  a  question 
about  something  in  the  lesson ;  and  still  more  when  he  did. 
some  sums  on  his  slate  and  brought  them  to  her  to  look 
over. 

"So  you  have  been  used  to  ciphering,  Christie?  How  far 
have  you  been  in  written  arithmetic?" 

When  he  answered,  the  teacher  asked,  "Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  so  before  ?  "  . 

Christie  looked  confused,  and  did  not  say  anything  until 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Miss  Fenton  smiling  kindly  at  him. 

"  Because  I  was  vexed,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  And  will  you  put  away  the  wrong  feelings  and  do  as 
well  as  you  can  after  this  ? "  asked  Miss  Fenton,  in  the  same 
tone. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  will  try  to,"  said  Christie,  earnesdy. 

Christie  was  kept  in  the  same  class  in  geography  and' 
spelling,  for  really  the  other  children  in  the  class  could  learn 
as  well  as  he ;  but  he  was  at  once  placed  in  a  higher  class- 
in  arithmetic,  and  he  studied  hard  and  kept  up  very  well 
indeed. 

His  grandfather  did  not  know  what  followed  his  talk  with 
Christie,  but  he  felt  quite  sure,  from  watching  him  afterward, 
that  he  had  been  fighting  the  troublesome  enemy,  whatever  it: 
was. 
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Mrs.  Fanning  died  only  two  or  three  days  after  the  boys 
covered  the  road  with  bark.  Everybody  was  sorry  for  the 
two  dear  little  children,  and  wondered  what  would  become  of 
them  without  any  mother. 

But  all  the  neighbors  were  pleased  when  they  found  that 
Miss  Bailey  was  going  to  take  them  and  their  father  to  board 
with  her,  for  they  knew  she  would  take  good  care  of  Dotty 
and  Jamie ;  besides,  Mr.  Fanning  and  Miss  Bailey's  nephews 
were  great  friends,  and  it  was  well  for  the  poor  man  to  be 
with  people  who  cared  for  him,  now  that  he  was  so  sad  and 
lonely. 

Phoebe  Burton's  mother  was  very  sick  indeed  the  week 
after  Mrs.  Fanning  died,  and  Phoebe  was  ashamed  of  what 
she  had  said  about  Miss  Bailey,  when  she  came  in  every  day, 
busy  as  she  was  at  home,  to  look  after  the  sick  mother,  and 
help  Phoebe  about  the  children  and  the  work. 

Little  Mollie  was  not  much  trouble  at  home.  She  had 
found  the  way  down  to  Mrs.  Greyson's,  and  liked  very  much 
to  go  there.  She  was  there  that  day  when  her  mother  missed 
her,  and  Mrs.  Greyson  send  word  to  Mrs.  Burton  to  let  her 
■come  down  whenever  she  wanted  to,  for  she  knew  the  little 
girl  could  well  be  spared  when  her  mother  was  sick. 

Mollie  became  very  fond  of  Grandpa  Greyson,  and  he  was 
^ery  fond  of  her,  for  she  was  a  sweet  little  girl.     Alice  and 
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Christie  used  to  wonder  how  Phoebe  could  speak  so  crossly 
to  her. 

But  little  Mollie  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  neighbors' 
children  who  loved  Grandpa  Greyson.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  them,  and  you  might  see  him  any  day  with  half  a  dozen 
around  him,  and  little  Mollie  on  his  knee,  unless  Master 
Phil  was  near  —  if  he  were,  he  would  have  claimed  that 
place ! 

Would  you  like  to  '  know  what  story  Mollie  is  coaxing  for, 
as  you  see  her  in  the  picture — Christie  and  Cherry  sitting 
beside  their  grandpa,  and  two  little  neighbors  standing  within 
the  open  door? 

She  wants  to  hear  just  once  more,  about  "  the  black  girl 
and  the  white  boy  in  the  basket." 

So  Grandpa  tells  her  the  story  Aunt  Hepsey  used  to  tell 
him  about  Chloe,  when  she  was  a  little  mite  of  a  girl,  as 
big  as  Mollie ;  for  her  mother  lived  then  with  the  family,  and 
Chloe  grew  up  among  the  children. 

There  was  a  little  boy  in  the  family  just  Chloe's  age,  and 
the  two  were  always  together  in  some  fun  or  mischief. 

One  day  they  found  an  empty  corn-basket  up  in  the 
"  kitchen-chamber,"  as  it  was  called — a  room  over  the  kitchen, 
with  stairs  leading  up  into  it. 

Litde  black  Chloe  and  her  litde  white  playfellow  got  into 
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the  basket,  and  began  to  rock  it  with  all  their  might,  playing 
it  was  a  boat,  I  suppose. 

But  there  was  no  railing  around  the  stairway,  and  as  the 
children  rocked,  the  basket  worked  nearer  and  nearer  the 
stairs,  until  presently  down  they  went,  over  and  over,  black 
and  white,  corn-basket  and  all ! 

"I  guess  all  the  folks  in  the  kitchen  jumped  to  see  what 
what  was  coming,"  said  Cherry. 

"  Did  dey 

" '  Run  to  help  'em  when  dey  fell, 
And  kiss  de  place  to  make  it  well?'" 

asked  Mollie. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  ,said  Grandpa ;   "  somebody  did." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SECRETS  AND  SURPRISES. 

AM    and    Joey    Burton    made    a  pumpkin-lantern 
one  day  after  school ;   they  worked  at  it  all  by 
themselves,  for  they  meant   to     have  some  real 
fun  with  it,"  as  they  said  to  each  other. 

But  they  could  not  resist  calling  Christie,  as  he 
was  passing,  to  look  at  the  famous  head,  with  eyes, 
nose,  and  wide-open  mouth,  and  to  see  how  nicely  they  had 
fitted  a  bit  of  candle  inside. 

"What  shall  you  do  with  it?"   asked  Christie. 
"  Oh,   that's   telling.     But  you   may   come   with   us   if  you 
want  to,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark— if  you'll  promise  not  to  tell." 

"I  can't;  my  father  doesn't  let  me  go  out  in  the  street 
evenings,  unless  I  go  on  an  errand  somewhere." 

"Pooh!  We  can  go,  can't  we,  Joe?  and  you  are  older 
than  we  are,  Chris !  " 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  sha'n't  ever  be  old  enough  to  disobey 
my  father,"  said  Christie,  manfully.  This  answer  took  Sam  and 
Joey  by  surprise;  they  looked  at  each  other  and*  said  nothing. 
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"Say,  fellows,"  said  Christie,  in  a  coaxing  way,  "you're 
not  going  to  frighten  anybody  with  that  thing,  are  you  ? " 

"Humph!"  said  Sam;  "anybody  that's  silly  enough  to  be 
afraid  of  a  pumpkin  ought  to  be  scared!  You  just  let  us 
alone,  Christie  Greyson,  if  you  wont  go  with  us ! " 

As  soon  as  Sam  and  Joey  could  slip  away,  after  supper, 
they  set  off, 
with  their  lan- 
tern and  some 
matches,  and 
without  their 
caps,  which 
happened  to  be 
where  they 
could  not  get 
them  without 
being  asked 
where  they 
were  going;  but 
it  was  a  warm 
evening  for  Oc- 
tober, so  they 
did   not  mind. 

"  Come   around  this   corner,  Joe ;    then   we'll   light  her  up, 
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and  cross  over  the  field  to  the  other  street.  I  know  just 
where  there  is  a  good  place  to  snuggle  down,  and  then  we'll 
jump  up  when  any  one  comes  along.  I  tell  you  it  will  be 
fun  !  " 

Sam  and  Joey  were  little  fellows,  and  they  only  meant 
fun ;  they  did  not  think  how  much  harm  they  might  do  by 
startling  people  in  such  a  way. 

Christie  kept  thinking  about  the  lantern,  and  he  was  sorry 
he  had  partly  promised  he  would  not  tell. 

"They'll  frighten  horses,  or  something^'  thought  he.  "I 
suppose  'tisn't  quite  fair  to  tell  their  father,  or  my  father; 
but — yes,  I  might  tell  the  Captain  !  " 

"Father,"  said  Christie,  after  tea,  "may  I  go  out  a  little 
while,  if  Ben  Moore  will  go  with  me?  We  wont  go  where 
the  big  fellows  are ;  it's  something  about  two  little  chaps  of 
our  Company." 

Mr.  Greyson  looked  down  at  Christie's  earnest  face,  and 
smiled. 

"  Yes,  lieutenant,  I  think  I  may  trust  you ;  but  do  not  be 
out  late." 

Christie  flew  off  to  find  Ben,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to 
go  and  see  what  the  little  fellows  were  about. 

They  did  not  know  which  way  they  had  gone,  and  it  was 
nearly  an  hour  before  they  saw  the  gleam  of  the  lantern,  as 
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one  of  the  little  boys  started  forward  with  it,  thinking  he 
heard  a  step.  Happily  it  was  only  an  old  cow,  who  did  not 
seem  at  all  disturbed  by  the  strange  sight,  but  just  crossed 
the  street  and  went  on  her  way. 

Ben  and  Christie  ran  with  all  their  might,  for  they  heard 
a  horse  approaching,  and  they  wanted  to  reach  the  reckless 
little  boys  first.  But  the  horse  gained  on  them,  and  in  another 
moment  would  pass  them. 

"  I'll  stop  him ;  you  go  on,  Chris,"  said  Ben,  and  he  ran 
out  into  the  road. 

"Hallo!    Driver!     Hold  on!"   cried  Ben. 

The  gentleman  who  was  in  the  buggy  drew  up  his  horse, 
and  asked,  impatiently : 

"What  do  you  want,  boy?" 

Ben  was  pretty  sure  it  was  Mr.  Johns'  voice ;  and  his  horse, 
too,  though  it  had  become  so  dark  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  horse  very  well. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  wait  a  moment;  there's  something  ahead 
that  might  frighten  your  horse." 

Just  as  Ben  spoke,  Christie  had  come  up  to  the  little 
Burtons,  who  started  out  to  frighten  him,  when  they  heard  his 
step.  Christie  seized  the  lantern,  and  blew  out  the  light;  but 
Mr.  Johns  had  seen  the  sudden  flash  of  light,  and  guessed 
what  it  meant. 
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"Pretty  dangerous  business,"  said  Mr.  Johns;  "my  horse 
would  have  been  wild  if  he  had  been  startled  with  that  thing;! 
Are  you  one  of  the  set  of  rogues,  boy?" 

"  No,  sir,  they  are  little  fellows — they  didn't  mean  any 
harm ;  but  we  came  to  find  them  and  stop  them." 

"And  who  are  wef  asked  Mr.  Johns,  smiling  to  himself 
in  the  dark. 

"I'm  Ben   Moore,  sir,  and   I  came  with  Christie  Greyson." 

"Ah,  I  see:  Captain  Ben  and  his  lieutenant  again.  Well, 
Captain,  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you ;  and  I  will  not  horsewhip 
those  litde  monkeys,  as  they  deserve,  if  you  will  make  them 
understand  that  they  are  not  to  exhibit  pumpkin-lanterns  on 
the  streets  again." 

"I'll  try,  sir,"  answered  Ben;  and  the  gentleman  drove  on. 

Sam  and  Joey  were  seriously  frightened  themselves,  when 
they  knew  that  they  had  nearly  set  Mr.  Johns'  horse  running; 
and  when  Captain  Ben  told  them  they  would  be  put  out  of 
the  Company  if  they  tried  to  frighten  folks  any  more,  they 
both  promised  not  to  play  with  their  lantern  in  that  way 
again. 

"  But  it's  too  bad,"  said  Joey,  gazing  at  the  pumpkin-face, 
when  they  were  talking  about  it  in  the  morning;  "it's  too 
bad,  I  think !  we  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  a  real  beauty ; 
and  we  wanted  to  surprise  folks,  and  have  some  fun." 
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"But  look  here,  Private  Joe  Burton,"  said  Captain  Ben, 
"don't  you  know  the  men  of  our  Company  are  bound  to  do 
folks  good? — give  'em  pleasant  surprises,  you  know,  instead  of 
that  sort?  Now  you  just  set  up  old  Pumpkin  Head  in  the 
yard  to-night,  with  his  face  turned  from  the  street,  and  you 
can  have  fun  enough  with  it — invite  all  the  little  ones  out  to 
see  the  show." 

"Well,"  said  Joey,  "so  we  can;"  and  he  felt  quite  happy 
again,  all  because  Ben  said  a  few  kind  words  about  his  lan- 
tern, instead  of  laughing  at  him,  and  teasing  him,  as  he  would 
have  been  most  likely  to  do,  a  few  months  before. 

I  must  tell  you  now  of  a  very  pleasant  surprise  which 
came  to  the  children  at  the  little  brown  house,  not  long  after 
this  affair  of  the  lantern. 

A  dear  little  baby-sister  came  to  share  the  home,  and  the 
love  which  made  the  home  so  pleasant. 

Grandpa  was  standing  at  the  gate  looking  out  for  the  chil- 
dren, when  they  came  home  from  school  one  day.  Phil  was 
with  him,  with  his  little  cap  and  coat  on,  for  it  was  a  pretty 
cold  day. 

They  could  tell  that  the  children  were  coming,  long 
before  they  reached  the  gate,  for  Cherry  and  Willy  were 
shuffling  their  feet  through  the  dead  leaves  on  the  walk,  and 
laughing  at  the   noise   they   made ;   and   all  the  others  were 
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talking  together  about  what  had  happened  in  school  and  at 
recess. 

"  Run  and  meet  them,  little  man,"  said  Grandpa.  "  Tell 
Cherry  what  we've  got  in  the  house." 

Away  scampered  little  Phil,  and  when  Cherry  saw  him 
coming  she  stopped  shuffling  the  leaves  and  ran  to  meet  him, 
calling  out,  "  Oh,  you  darling !  " 

"  Come,  come  yight  home,  Chelly,  and  see  de  baby !  Oh, 
such  a  nice  'itty  baby ! " 

"  What  baby,  Phil  ?    Do  you  mean  my  dolly  ? " 

"No.    Pitty  sissy-baby,  wiv  eyes  and  nose  and  mouf!" 

Cherry  stood  still  a  moment  until  Alice  and  Christie  came 
up ;   then  she  told  them  what  Phil  said,  and  laughed. 

"Isn't  he  a  'diculous  little  fellow?"  said  she. 

"Come!"  urged  Phil;    "come  see  de  nice  'itty  baby!" 

"  Do  let's  hurry  and  find  out  what  he  means  1 "  said  Alice. 
"There's  Grandpa  standing  at  the  gate,  laughing." 

"Well,  young  folks,  shall  we  build  on  another  room  to  the 
nest?     We  have  another  occupant." 

Then  it  was  true !  The  children  hurried  in,  breathless  with 
delight,  to  see  the  litde  stranger.  Fortunately  she  was  awake, 
and  ready  to  be  admired  by  her  sisters  and  brothers. 

They  all  thought  her  a  most  charming  little  sister,  and  they 
each  gave  her  two  kisses ;   but   she   twisted   her   mouth  and 
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made  faces  when  they  kissed  her,  which  made  them  all 
laugh. 

Pretty  soon  some  one  whom  the  children  did  not  know 
came  into  the  room  and  said  they  must  all  come  and  get 
their  dinner,  and  leave  their  mother  and  little  sister  in  quiet. 

"Wont  Mamma  come  to  dinner?"  asked  Cherry,  wistfully. 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear;  she  must  stay  with  the  litde  baby  for 
awhile.  It  is  such  a  wee,  tender  little  baby,  Mamma  must 
keep  it  warm  and  still  until  it  grows  a  little  stronger. 

"Come,  Alice — your  name  is  Alice,  isn't  it? — you  and  I 
must  manage  to  keep  house;  so  come  and  help  get  the  din- 
ner on,  my  dear." 

The  children  could  hardly  eat  their  dinner,  for  talking  about 
the  new  joy. 

"Grandpa,  isn't  it  a  pity  the  carpenter-men  have  all  done 
and  gone  away  ? "  said  Cherry.  "  We  might  have  a  pretty 
new  room  like  yours  for  Baby ! " 

"It  is  a  pity,  to  be  sure!"  said  Grandpa;  "still,  I  think 
we  can  find  room  enough  for  Miss  Baby,  while  she  is  so 
small." 

A  cloud  soon  came  over  the  happiness  in  the  little  home. 

The  dear  little  baby  was  very  sick  that  night  and  the  next 

day.     The   children   could  not  go  in  to  see  her  at  all,  and 

their  mother  was  sick,  too ;  so  it  seemed  a  sad  time  for  them. 
II 
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Miss  Bailey  came  over  in  the  morning — it  was  Saturday — 
and  took  Cherry  and  Phil  home  with  her. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  them  over  Sunday,"  she  said  to  Alice. 
•*  They  will  play  with  Dotty  and  Jamie,  and  there  will  be  a 
little  less  to  do  at  home." 

Cherry  and  Phil  had  a  pretty  nice  time  playing  with  their 
little  friends,  until  it  came  toward  night,  and  began  to  grow 
dark.  Then  Phil  fretted  a  little  for  his  mother  and  Cherry 
wanted  to  go  home,  too. 

When  Miss  Bailey  said  they  were  to  stay  there  that  night, 
Cherry  felt  cross,  and  thought  it  was  very  hard  indeed.  She 
pouted,  and  did  not  behave  very  well  to  the  kind  friend  who 
was  taking  so  much  pains  for  them. 

Miss  Bailey  said  they  should  sleep  together  in  a  nice  little 
bed  in  her  room.  So,  after  they  had  had  their  supper,  she 
went  to  put  Phil  to  bed  first,  for  he  was  the  youngest  of  her 
four  babies,  and  Cherry  was  to  undress  herself  while  Miss 
Bailey  took  care  of  the  others. 

Little  Phil  was  quite  satisfied  again,  and  he  climbed  up, 
when  he  was  partly  undressed,  and  reached  over  to  give  Miss 
Bailey  a  kiss,  saying,  "  I  loves  'ou ! " 

Cherry  was  surprised  to  see  him  do  so,  and  she  felt 
ashamed  of  her  own  crossness,  for  she  knew  very  well  that 
Miss   Bailey   was   taking   care    of  them   to   relieve   her  sick 
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mother.  So  she  chased  the  pouts  away,  and  was  ready  to 
give  the  kind  friend  a  good-night  kiss,  too. 

The  dear  little  baby  was  better  the  next  day,  and  so  was 
her  mother;  so  the  little  ones  went  home  in  time  for  Cherry 
to  be  dressed  and  go  to  church  with  her  father  and  Christie ; 
and  after  she  came  home  she  was  allowed  to  see  the  baby 
again. 


I^^A^V  CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    FIRST    DAYS    OF  WINTER. 

HE  little  baby-sister  was  born  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  when  Winter  was  close  at  hand. 
The  days  were  growing  very  short,  and  cold  winds  began 
to  blow;   but  the  little  brown  house  was  all  ready  for  Winter, 
and  the  children  were  glad  that  it  was  coming. 

Grandfathers  room  had  been  finished  and  furnished  very 
snugly. 

The  other  parts  of  the  house  had  been  "all  mended  up," 
as  Cherry  said,  and  Mooley's  shed  was  made  comfortable  for 
Winter. 

Grandfather  himself,  with  Christie's  help,  had  built  a  nice 
place  for  the  hens,  where  they  would  have  plenty  of  sunshine, 
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and  might  lay  eggs  all  Winter,  if  they  had  a  mind  to — so 
Alice  thought. 

The  baby  was  named  Katharine,  but  she  was  called  Kathie. 
Grandfather  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  name,  for  little 
Kathie  was  named  after  her  grandmother,  who  had  died  many 
years  before. 

There  had  been  two  or  three  other  names  spoken  of,  and 
Grandfather  did  not  know  certainly  which  the  father  and 
mother  had  decided  upon  until  the  baby  was  baptized  in 
church. 

The  children  saw  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  heard  her 
named  Katharine;  but  even  Cherry  understood  that  it  was 
not  because  he  was  sorry. 

'*  I  wonder  what  *  Katharine '  means,  grandpa ;  has  it  any 
meaning?"  asked  Alice,  after  they  were  at  home. 

"  It  means  *  Pure,'  dearie,  and  it  is  a  very  good  meaning 
for  dear  Baby's  name." 

Little  Kathie  did  seem  fair  and  pure  as  a  lily ;  the  chil- 
dren thought  she  was  the  prettiest  baby  that  ever  was 
seen. 

Cherry  was  never  tired  of  watching  her,  and  was  quite 
happy  when  she  might  sit  in  her  low  chair  and  have  Baby 
laid  on  her  lap.  She  took  a  great  deal  more  interest  in 
playing    with    her    doll,    from    seeing    her    mother    tend  litde 
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Kathie,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  with  little  girls 
— like  the  one  in  this 
picture. 

But  Kathie  was  a 
delicate  little  thing,  and 
needed  a  great  deal  of 
care;  so  the  mother  often 
found  it  needful  to  call 
upon  Alice  for  help,  and 
once  or  twice,  when  Baby 
was  a  good  deal  ailing,  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  out  of 
school  for  a  day. 

Now  this  was  the  one  thing  Alice  did  not  like  about  the 
baby. 

She  always  thought  she  had  to  help  her  mother  a  good 
deal,  but  she  never  was  kept  from  school  before,  and  this 
seemed  very  hard  to  her ;  for  Alice  liked  to  keep  at  the 
head  of  her  class,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  her  books  and 
of  her  teacher. 

The  second  time  this  happened,  Lucy  Moore  and  Phoebe 
Burton  stopped  for  Alice  to  go  with  them  to  school,  because 
they  had  something  they  wanted  to  talk  to  her  about  on  the 
way. 
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"  I  can't  go,"  said  Alice.  "  Baby  is  sick,  and  Mother  wants 
me  to  help  her." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say !  "  said  Phoebe.  "  I've  had  enough  of  that 
It's  always  the  way  when  there  is  a  baby  around.  Now  you 
know  how  good  it  is ! " 

Phoebe  laughed,  as  she  said  this,  in  a  teasing  way,  and 
Alice  blushed  and  felt  very  uncomfortable  indeed.  You  must 
know  that  one  day  when  Phoebe's  mother  was  sick  and  she 
could  not  go  to  school,  Alice  had  reproved  her  very  soberly 
because  she  was  so  cross  about  tending  Georgie ;  and  now 
Alice  was  ashamed  to  think  how  cross  she  had  been  feeling 
herself. 

"  Say,  now,  don't  you  think  babies  are  a  plague,  as  I 
said  ?  "  asked  Phoebe. 

"  No,  I  don't ! "  said  Alice.  "  Kathie  is  a  little  darling.  I'd 
love  to  tend  her,  but  Mother  has  to  do  that  herself.  I'm 
sorry  I  looked  cross  about  staying  at  home ;  I  ought  not  to." 

Lucy  looked  very  much  pleased  when  Alice  said  this.  All 
the  girls  thought  Phoebe  was  cross  to  her  little  brother  and 
sister,  and  Lucy  was  glad  that  her  dear  Alice  was  not  going 
to  act  so. 

Alice's  work  was  partly  to  take  care  of  Phil,  and  try  to 
keep  him  from  waking  the  baby  when  she  was  going  to 
sleep. 
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Grandfather  generally  kept  the  little  man  feeling  happy, 
but  Grandfather  was  not  feeling  well  himself  at  this  time, 
and  was  obliged  to  sit  still  in  his  arm-chair,  or  lie  on  his 
bed. 

Phil  had  a  cold,  too,  and  felt  out  of  sorts  and  decidedly 
fractious ;  so  Alice  needed  all  her  good  temper  to  get  on 
with  him. 

He  was  sitting^  in  his  hicrh  chair  at  the  table  while  Alice 
was  wiping  the  cups,  and  he  began  to  cry  for  his  mother  to 
lift  him  down. 

"  I'll  take  you  down,  Phil  dear,"  said  Alice,  coming  toward 
him. 

"  No,  you  can't ;  I'm  too  heavy ! "  said  Phil ;  and  he  was 
too  "  heavy,"  truly,  for  Alice  to  lift,  until  she  managed  to  coax 
him  into  willingness ;    then  it  was  easy  enough. 

Next  she  wanted  to  put  a  clean  apron  on  him,  but  Phil 
saw  that  the  one  she  brought  out  was  a  plain  one,  and  he 
declared : 

"I  guess  this  is  clean;   it's  got  pockets." 

"Oh,  you  little  rogue!"  said  Alice.  "The  pockets  are 
dirty — see !  They  must  be  washed,  so  that  they  can  have 
clean  pj^etties  in  them ; "  and  after  some  trouble  the  apron 
was  changed. 

Little   Kathie   seemed  quite  poorly,  so  that  Mrs.  Greyson 
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told  Alice  to  run  over  and  ask  Mrs.  Moore  to  come  and 
look  at  her — for  Mrs.  Moore  was  almost  as  good  as  a  doc- 
tor, the  neighbors  said. 

It  had  been  snowing  a  little,  for  an  hour  or  more,  but 
Alice  had  been  so  busy  she  had  scarcely  noticed  it.  When 
she  went  over  to  Mrs.  Moore's  she  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  ground  was  quite  white  with  the  snow  already,  and 
it  was  coming  down  fast. 

"  Oh,  Phil,"  she  said,  when  she  came  back,  "  come  to  the 
■window  and  see  the  pretty  snow-flakes ! " 

Phil  was  very  much  interested  in  watching  them,  and  wanted 
to  go  out  and  catch  them. 

"  Put  on  my  hat,  p'ease,  Allie.  I  want  to  catch  some  for 
Grandpa." 

"  Hush-sh !  You  can't  go  out  now,  darling,  and  you  mustn't 
talk  so  loud.  Come  out  in  the  kitchen  with  sister,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  the  pretty  snow,  and  how  a  little  boy  played 
with  it;   but  you  must  be  very  still." 

"  Now  tell  me, "  said  the  litde  fellow,  when  Alice  put  him 
up  on  a  chair,  to  see  her  peel  some  potatoes ;  "  tell  me  now ! 
I  didn't  say  any  noise  this  time." 

Alice  laughed,  and  then  she  told  him  that  by  and  by  the 
snow  would  cover  the  bare  g-round  all  over  so  soft  and  white. 
And  Christie   and    the  others  would  make  pretty  balls    of  it, 
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and  all  sorts  of  funny- 
things. 

"  Now  do  you  want  to 
hear  about  '  Little  Boy 
Dick'?  —  but  wait;  I'll 
make  a  picture  of  him  on 
my  slate." 

Alice  drew  a  picture 
intended  to  be  something  like  this ;  and  then  she  told  him 
the  story. 

The  snow  fell  all  day,  and  the  snow  fell  all  night ; 
When  the  sun  came  out  then  it  lay  sparkling  and  white. 
"  Oh,  please  put  my  cap  and  my  tippet  on,  quick ! 
I  must  play  in  that  nice  snow!"   said  little  boy  Dick. 

So  Mamma  wrapped  him  up,  and  he  merrily  ran, 
With  his  shovel,  to  build  up  a  wonderful  man. 
He  chose  a  good  place  where  the  snow  was  quite  thick, 
And  the  man  soon  stood  staring  at  brave  little  Dick. 

He  had  horns  on  his  head,  and  a  long,  crooked  nose. 
And  his  white  gown  came  down  and  covered  his  toes. 
The  horns,  nose,  and  arms,  were  each  made  of  a   stick  j 
"  But  that  makes  him  so  funny !  "   said  little  boy  Dick. 

Now  the  rooster  and  hens  from  the  barn-yard  came  out; 
And  seeing  the  snow-man,  they  fluttered  about. 
And  scolded,  and  pecked  him  with  many  a  nick ; 
"  Peck  away !     You  can't  hurt  him !  "  laughed  little  boy  Dick. 
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But  the  poor  snow-man  melted;   and  soon  —  only  think! 
Naught  was  left  but  a  pool  where  the  chicks  came  to  drink ! 
"Poor  snow-man!     What  use  were  your  horns  and  your  stick? 
They'll  crow  over  you  now,  sir!"  said  little  boy  Dick. 

Phil  was  much  amused  with  the  slate-picture  and  the 
rhymes,  though  Alice  did  not  suppose  he  understood  half  the 
words. 

Her  mother  made  up  the  rhymes  to  please  the  children 
once,  a  year  or  two  before,  in  the  time  of  snow,  and  Alice 
remembered  them. 

Phil  kept  asking  to  hear  about  "  Itty  Boy  Dick " ;  and  he 
asked  after  the  children  came  from  school, 

Christie  and  Cherry  laughed  at  the  story,  which  they  had 
almost  forgotten. 

"  I  hope  it  will  clear  off  to-night,"  said  Christie ;  "  then  we 
fellows  will  have  a  game  of  Fox  and  Hounds.  The  snow 
will  be  just  deep  enough,  I  guess,  and  I'm  so  glad  it  will 
be  Saturday  !  " 

"What  is  'Fox  and  Hounds'?  What  do  you  want  the 
snow  for  ? "   asked  Cherry. 

"  Why,  you  see,  one  fellow  is  the  fox,  and  he  has  a  few 
minutes'  start  and  runs  off;  then  the  others  —  the  hounds — 
chase  him.  They  find  which  way  he  has  gone  by  his  tracks 
in   the   snow — that   is   the   best   way ;   but   if  you    play   it  in 
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Summer,  the  fox  must  strew  bits  of  paper  as  he  runs,  for 
the  hounds  to  'scent'  him  by. 

"  Oh,  grandpa,  the  big  fellows  up  in  Barberry  had  such 
grand  games  last  Winter !  They  ran,  one  day,  at  least  eight 
or  ten  miles,  chasing  the  fox ;  and  he  did  give  them  a  chase ! 
One  time  he  led  off  from  the  road,  and  then  jumped  from^ 
one  rock  to  another,  that  was  bare  of  snow,  and  so  got 
over  to  the  hill  the  other  side  of  the  road,  while  they  were 
hunting  for  his  tracks  on  that  side. 

"Then  he  would  run  back  some  way,  stepping  in  exactly 
the  same  tracks,  and  then  hide,  and  they  would  all  run  past 
him,  following  the  tracks  till  they  stopped  entirely,  and  they 
didn't  know  where  to  turn  next.     Oh,  it  was  fun ! " 

"  I  know,"  said  Grandpa.  "  I  used  to  play  Fox  and  Hounds 
myself  once." 
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HE   morning  was   clear,   as   Christie   had  hoped, 
and  the   snow  quite   deep   enough — rather  too 
deep — for  the  game;  but  the  "Fox  and  Hounds" 
managed  to  enjoy  it  very  much. 

When  Christie  came  home  he  said  to  Httle  Phil,  "I 
saw  a  big  '  boy  Dick '  playing  in  the  snow  this  morn- 
ing, bub." 

"  Who  ? "  asked  the  little  girls.  "  Was  it  Dick  Johns  ? 
Was  Daisy  out,  too  ? " 

"Yes,  Daisy  was  out.  Dick  and  another  boy  had  rolled 
up  two  great  snow-balls,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Johns  liked 
it  very  much ;  he  was  standing  talking  to  them.  What  harm 
■could  it  do  to  make  big  snow-balls,  I  wonder?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  his  father,  who  was  at  home  for  his  dinner, 
they  may  have  been  rolling  up  the  snow  and  trampling  about 
Ton  the  grounds  near  the  house,  where  there  are  a  good 
jnany  choice  plants  and  shrubs ;   was  that  so  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Christie. 
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"Well,  then,  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Johns  did  not  like 
it;  for  they  might  injure  the  plants,  playing  there,  and  the 
snow  would  protect  the  roots,  if  left  on  the  ground.  I  dare 
say  they  might  have  made  snowballs  on  the  field   close  by." 

"  They  wanted  to  let  Ernest  see,  I  guess ;  he  was  at  the 
window.  But  they  saw  us  chasing  past,  and  guessed  what  we 
were  playing ;  so  they  got  leave  to  go  with  us,  and  we  had 
a  capital  game  !  " 

"Not  Daisy?'' 

"  Why,  no ;  of  course  Daisy  could  not  chase  through  the 
snow  at  the  rate  we  went!"  said  Christie,  with  a  laugh;  "but 
she  could  play  with  Ernest,  you  know.  Poor  Ernie  does  not 
get  out-of-doors  very  much ;    he  is  not  well  enough." 

The  snow,  as  it  proved,  had  come  for  all  Winter.  Before 

this  first  fall  had  melted 
another     storm     set  in, 
^  which    lasted    for  nearly 

*  |jE  three    days,    and  made 

'  'nw^'""'--,-^    work  enough  for  all  the 

snow-shovels  and  ploughs 
in  the  village. 

The  litde  brown  house 
was  a  white  house  now ;  and  within  it,  during  the  storm, 
there  were  several  little  prisoners. 
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Christie  had  a  very  bad  cold,  which  made  him  nearly  sick, 
so  his  mother  did  not  think  best  to  let  him  go  to  school  in 
the  storm,  which  was  too  severe  to  allow  his  sisters  to  go, 
although  Alice  wanted  to  put  on  Christie's  rubber  boots  and 
try. 

There  was  a  time,  a  few  weeks  before,  when  Christie 
would  have  felt  quite  satisfied  to  be  kept  from  school ;  but 
now  he  was  very  sorry,  and  found  it  hard  to  keep  from 
being  impatient  and  cross. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  fret,  Christie,"  said  Alice ;  "  it  is 
only  for  once,  with  you." 

"Weather-bound!"  cried  Grandfather,  in  his  cheery  voice, 
as  he  came  out  to  the  group  of  young  ones,  who  had  their 
noses  pressed  against  the  window-panes. 

"  Don't  want  to  stay  from  school,  eh  ?  Well,  I  am  glad 
you  feel  so,  if  you  don't  carry  it  too  far  and  grow  discon- 
tented. 

"Whew!  how  the  snow  does  blow  about!  I  remember 
just  such  a  storm  as  this  promises  to  be,  which  kept  me 
in-doors  for  three  days  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  a  sorry  time 
I  had  of  it,  too ! " 

"  Oh,  tell  us  about  it,  please,  dear  grandpa ! " 

"A  story  will  be  just  the  thing  to  comfort  us,  wont  it, 
Allie  ?  "    said  Cherry. 
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Grandpa  laughed.  "  Very  well,"  said  he ;  "  but  we  must 
not  leave  all  the  discomfort  for  Mother.  Let  us  get  all  use- 
fully settled  before  we  begin. 

"Here,  you  restless  rogue,  do  you  want  something  to  do?" 

Little  Phil  was  careering  around  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  hear  Grandpa's  story,  if  he  told 
it. 

Zes,  oh,  zes !  I  like  somefing  to  do,"  said  he. 
Grandpa  took  a  pan  of  beans  from  a  shelf  inside  the 
pantry,  which  had  been  dried  for  planting.  Then  he  produced 
a  large  cracked  bottle,  and  set  Master  Phil  down  to  put  the 
beans  in  the  bottle,  one  by  one  —  a  task  which  pleased  him 
greatly. 

"  But  how  will  you  ever  get  the  beans  out,  grandpa  ? " 
asked  Alice. 

"The  bottle  is  not  worth  anything,  my  dear,"  said  Grand- 
pa, smiling. 

"  Oh,  I  see ! "  said  Alice.  "  Now,  mother,  may  I  hold 
litde  Kathie?   she'll  be  still,  I  know." 

"And  Christie  boy,  you  and  I  will  pare  these  apples," 
said  Grandpa. 

"And  I'll  keep  Dolly  still.     Hush-sh ! "  said  Cherry. 

"Well,  then,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  with  my 
Aunt   Hepsey,  of  whom   I  have   told  you  before,  there  came 
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up  just  such  a  storm  as  this,  as  I  said,  only  worse,  for  it 
seems  to  me  we  never  have  such  dreadful  long  storms  now- 
adays as  we  did  then. 

"The  school  to  which  I  went  was  a  mile  or  two  away; 
and  when  this  storm  began,  Aunt  Hepsey  suddenly  found  out 
that  I  had  a  cold,  and  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  go  to 
school  until  it  cleared  off.  Oh,  how  disappointed  I  felt,  when 
she  said  this ! 

"The  scholars  were  trying  for  a  prize  in  spelling,  and  I 
was  at  the  head  of  my  class  and  hoped  to  get  it.  But  the 
examination  was  to  be  the  next  day  but  one,  and  if  I  stayed 
at  home  until  that  storm  was  over,  I  feared  I  should  miss  it 
and  lose  the  prize. 

"  Oh,  how  I  begged  Aunt  Hepsey  to  let  me  go !  I  prom- 
ised to  wrap  up  my  throat,  and  not  to  play  out  at  recess, 
and  to  dry  my  boots ;  but  no !  it  was  decided  that  I  could 
not  go. 

"I  felt  very  badly,  but  I  began  to  think  which  of  all  my 
boyish  plans  I  should  try  to  carry  out  while  at  home.  I 
knew  Aunt  Hepsey  would  find  plenty  of  work  for  me, 
sewing  carpet-rags,  or  something  of  the  sort,  if  I  seemed 
idle." 

"  Didn't  you  have  any  little  sister  to  play  with,  grandpa  ? " 

asked  Cherry. 
12 
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"  No,  Blossom,  my  little  sister 
was  miles  and  miles  away.  I  was 
the  only  child  about  the  house.  If 
I  had  had  my  little  sister  to  blow 
bubbles  with  me,  as  we  used  to  do 
at  home,  I  should  have  felt  quite 
*  comforted '  as  you  say."  The  chil- 
dren looked  at  each  other  and  nodded. 

"We'll  do  it  by  and  by,"  whis- 
pered Christie. 

"If  Grandpa  will  lend  us  a  pipe!''  answered  Cherry,  in 
what  was  meant  for  a  whisper. 

"  I  soon  found  out  what  I  was  to  do  to  keep  my  hands 
from  mischief,"  Grandpa  continued ;  "  for  Aunt  Hepsey  called 
to  me,  and  said  : 

"'There's  that  churnin'  of  butter,  Phil.  It  don't  seem  to 
come  right  off,  but  you  may  as  well  work  at  it  a  spell ;  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do.' 

"  So  I  worked  at  it  a  good,  long  spell.  I  knew  when 
Aunty  called  me  back  to  that  churn,  that  there  was  no  use 
thinking  of  my  own  little  plans.  She  had  me,  and  would 
make  the  most  of  me !  I  churned  and  churned,  but  the 
weather  had  got  into  the  churn,  and  not  a  single  grain  of 
butter  would  come. 
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"  Once  in  awhile  Aunt  Hepsey  would  come  and  take  hold 
of  the  dasher  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  say,  '  I  do  wonder 
what  ails  this  'ere  cream ! '  Then  she  would  leave  me  to 
splash  away,  adding,  '  It's  sure  to  come  some  time,  Philip.' 
So  I  worked  at  it  the  best  part  of  those  three  dismal  days, 
for  Aunt  Hepsey  did  not  quite  give  up  that  churning  until 
the  storm  was  over,  so  that  I  could  go  to  school  again. 

More  than  that,  it  was  a  north-east  storm,  and  when  the 
wind  was  north-easterly  the  old  kitchen  chimney  always  smoked 
dreadfully ;  and  when  the  chimney  smoked,  my  good  old  Aunty 
could  not  keep  from  scolding.  Don't  you  think  I  must  have 
enjoyed  my  staying-at-home  time?" 

"  No,  grandpa ;   I  think  it  was  horrid ! " 

''I'm  glad  Mother's  cream  doesn't  take  so  long  to  churn," 
said  Alice. 

"Ah!  but  'Mother'  has  not  gone  through  the  Winter  yet, 
my  dear;  she  may  see  some  obstinate  cream  in  the  course 
of  it.    Aunt  Hepsey  did  not  have  such  trouble  very  often." 

"Well,  Mother  wont  scold  if  the  butter  shouldn't  come,  and 
the  chimney  should  smoke,"  exclaimed  Christie. 

His  mother  laughed  and  said,  "You  don't  know  what  I 
might  do  in  such  dismal  times,  sonny." 

"Well,  my  darlings,"  said  Grandpa,  "the  moral  of  it  all  is 
that  little  folks  who  have  a  good  father  and  mother  to  make 
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a  happy  home  for  them,  and  have  each  other  to  love,  should 
try  to  be  thankful,  even  if  they  do  have  some  troubles.  Isn't 
that  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     But,  grandpa,  did  you  get  the  prize  ? " 
Oh,  no.     The   examination  was  held  the  last  day  of  the. 
storm,  and  the  prizes  distributed.     But  the  next  time  I  went 
to  the  village   store  on  an  errand,  who   should  be  there  but 
my  teacher ! 

"'Phil,'  says  he,  'it  was  too  bad  you  could  not  be  at 
school  examination-day ;  you  would  have  had  the  spelling- 
prize,  I'm  certain.  Now,  see  here;  you  just  pick  out  one  of 
these  jack-knives,  and  it  shall  be  your  prize  for  being  at  the 
head  of  the  class ! ' 

"So  I  chose  out  a  beauty,  as  I  thought  it,  and  thanked 
the  teacher  with  all  my  heart  I  felt  so  pleased  and  proud„ 
as  I  ran  home  with  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  tightly  grasping 
my  treasure,  that  it  almost  made  up  for  losing  the  fun  at 
school,  and  churning  three  days  in  the  smoke!" 

"  Oh,  grandpa,  have  you  got  the  knife  now  ? " 

"  Bless  you,  no,  my  Blossom !  I  lost  it  two  or  three  days, 
afterward,  in  a  five-acre  lot,  whither  I  went  after  the  cows. 
It  was  of  no  use  hunting  for  it  there — my  prize  was  gone!" 

''Poor  grandpa!"  sighed  Cherry,  pitifully;  at  which  Grandpa 
and  the  other  children  laughed  heartily. 
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"Grandpa  doesn't  mind  now,  Cherry,"  said  Christie. 

"No,"  said  the  old  man;  "it's  all  past  now.  And,  dear 
little  folks,  when  we  reach  the  Rest  that  remaineth  for  God's 
people,  just  so  shall  we  look  back  on  all  the  troubles  we 
have  had  in  this  naughty  world;  only  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  how  they  were  all  meant  for  our  good. 

"My  children,  since  we  know  this,  shall  we  not  all  try  to 
bear  patiently  the  things  that  vex  and  disturb  us  now?" 

The  children  were  very  quiet  when  Grandfather  ended  his 
story  and  talk;  and  there  was  no  more  fretting  about  the 
storm,  although  it  lasted  all  that  day  and  the  next. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

E  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, because  of  the  snow  on  the  ground. 

Captain  Ben's  Company  had  not  drilled  much 
since  the  snow  came ;  but  they  had  been  called 
together  several  times.  After  each  snow-storm, 
they  had  marched  to  Widow  Grantley's  and  made  good  paths 
for  her,  besides  working  by  squads  first  to  clear  paths  for 
their  own  mothers. 

"We'd  be  a  fine  set,"  said  the  Captain,  "to  go  off  and 
shovel  for  some  one  else,  and  leave  our  home  folks  to  hire 
somebody,  or  dig  themselves  out ! " 

Phoebe  Burton  was  becoming  much  more  kind  and  attentive 
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to  her  brothers  and  Httle  sister.  All  the  children  observed 
this,  and  Sam,  Joey,  Mollie,  and  litde  George,  seemed  to 
think  it  was  very  nice  to  have  such  a  good  sister. 

Even  John  noticed  the  difference ;  and,  in  his  turn,  he 
was  much  kinder  to  Phoebe  than  he  used  to  be. 

Dotty  and  Jamie  Fanning  were  very  happy  with  good  Miss 
Bailey,  although  they  missed  their  mother  sadly,  young  as 
they  were. 

They  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  about  just  at  this  time  — 
what  do  children  talk  of  most,  after  the  middle  of  December? 
You  know,  and  I  know! 

Joey  and  Sam,  and  Charley  Southard,  had  a  wonderful 
little  plan  in  their  heads.  Charley  had  a  paint-box;  he  had 
owned  it  for  some  time,  but  had  not  cared  to  use  it  before. 

But  Joey  Burton  traded  a  magnet  that  he  owned,  with  a 
boy  at  school,  for  two  camel's  hair  brushes. 

The  next  thing  with  Joey  was  to  think  what  to  do  with 
his  brushes,  for  he  had  no  paints;  but  when  he  showed  them 
to  Charley,  he  said:  "Why,  I've  got  a  paint-box!  S'pose  we 
all  paint  together, " 

"Oh,  goody!"  cried  Sam;  "and  I'll  just  tell  you  what, 
Charley,  if  you'll  let  us  use  your  paints,  we  can  all  paint 
some  splendid  little  pictures  for  Christmas  presents ! " 

"So — we — will!"  said  Charley.    "I  say,  you  just  ask  your 
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mother  to  let  you  come  down  to  our  house  this  evening,  and 
we'll  begin !  " 

They  did  begin  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Mrs.  Southard 
gave  them  a  candle,  and  a  plate  to  rub  paints  on,  and  a 
cup  of  water  to  wash  their  brushes.  She  gave  them  each  a 
sheet  of  paper,  also,  and  found  two  pencils  for  the  boys  who 
had  none  —  for  they  must  sketch  their  pictures  before  painting 
them,  you  see.  Whether  the  artists  were  satisfied  with  their 
work,  I  cannot  say,  but  they  were  busy  and  happy  for  the  time. 

The  school  closed  for  two  weeks  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas. One  afternoon  Christie  and  his  sisters  had  an  errand 
to  do  for  their  father — or  at  least  Christie  was  to  do  the 
errand,  and  the  girls  wanted  to  go,  too,  because  it  was  so 
bright  and  pleasant  for  a  walk.  While  they  were  out,  they 
saw  something  which  they  thought  very  funny,  and  very  pretty, 
too. 

Dick  and  Ernest  Johns  were  coming  down  from  the  woods, 
carrying  little  Rosie  in  a  basket,  with  evergreens  filled  in 
behind  her.      (See  Frontispiece.) 

They  laughed  when  they  met  the  Greyson  children,  and 
stopped  to  tell  how  it  happened. 

They  went  out  with  the  basket  to  get  some  of  the  prettiest 
greens  they  could  find,  to  make  wreaths  for  the  rooms  at 
home.     When   they   were   coming   back,   they   overtook  Ellen 
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with  little  Rosie.  A  wheel  had  come  off  from  her  perambu- 
lator, and  Ellen  was  in  trouble. 

*'The  idea,"  said  Dick,  *'of  trying  to  wheel  that  thing  off 
the  sidewalks,  on  these  snowy  paths ! " 

But  it  was  good  fun  for  Rosie,  and  for  her  cousins,  who 
persuaded  Ellen  to  let  them  carry  her  home  in  their  basket, 
while  she  brought  the  perambulator  along. 

"But  you  are  tired,  aren't  you,  Ernest?"  said  Christie. 
**  Mayn't  I  carry  your  side  a  little  way  ? " 

Ernest  was  quite  willing;  Rosie  was  heavier  than  he  had 
supposed.  Ernest  was  growing  fast,  and  was  almost  as  tall 
as  Dick,  but  he  had  not  been  strong  since  his  illness  in  the 
Summer. 

He  felt  more  tired  now  than  he  was  willing  to  own ;  but 
Alice  saw  that  he  looked  pale,  and  told  Christie  he  had  better 
help  Dick  all  the  way  home  with  the  basket. 

"Are  you  tired,  old  fellow?"  asked  Dick,  a  little  anxiously. 
"Well,  Christie  always  seems  to  happen  along  when  you  need 
him.     I'm  sure  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him." 

This  was  a  good  deal  for  Dick  to  say,  Christie  thought. 
He  was  very  glad  to  help  carry  little  Rosie,  and  to  help 
Ernest  at  the  same  time;   and  he  said  so. 

Alice  paused,  holding  Cherry's  hand,  at  the  turning  which 
led  to  Mr.  Johns'  place. 
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"Come  on  with  us,  wont  you?"  asked  Dick.    "It's  only  a 
few  steps  further,  and  Daisy  is  at  home." 
The  Ktde  girls  were  very  glad  to  do  so. 
"Oh,  see  this  dear  litde  snow-bird!"  exclaimed  Cherry,  as 

they  went  up  the  walk.  "  How 
tame  he  is !  He  hopped  close  to 
my  feet !  " 

"  Yes,    they're    real    tame,"  said 
Ernest,    "for   we   feed   them  every 
"  day.    Ah,  there's  Daisy  at  the  win- 

dow!" 

''^'-'^^.^^^i^^^y:^-  Daisy   was   glad   to    see  them; 

and  when  Christie  and  Dick  had  taken  Rosie  over  to  her 
mamma,  they  all  went  up  into  the  play-room  for  a  little 
while.  The  litde  Greysons  knew  that  they  must  not  stay 
long. 

"  Come,  Cherry,"  said  Christie,  presently,  "  put  on  your 
hood,  because  we  must  eo." 

Cherry  sighed,  as  she  turned  from  the  toys  she  was  ad- 
miring. "  I  wish  we  could  stay  a  little  longer,  it  is  so  nice 
here  !  "   said  she. 

"  Well,  you  come  again,"  said  Ernest.  "  Come  after  Christ- 
mas—  that's  the  time!  I  rather  guess  there  will  be  some  new 
things  here  then  !  " 
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"I  shouldn't  think  you  would  want  any  more — you  have 
such  lots  here." 

"Oh,  but  some  of  them  are  broken,  and  some  we  are  tired 
of;  besides,  everybody  likes  what  Santa  Claus  brings,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Cherry,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

The  little  brown  house,  as  well  as  the  large  house  on  the 
hill,  was  expecting  a  visit  from  Santa  Claus. 

But  the  children  of  the  little  brown  house  knew  that 
Christmas  had  a  holy  meaning  and  joy.  They  were  each 
learning  some  verses  to  say  for  their  parents  on  Christmas 
morning.  Only  Grandpa  knew  about  it ;  he  chose  the  verses 
for  them.    Even  little  Phil  was  to  say  this  short  verse  : 

"Unto  us  a  Child  is  born." 

Alice  undertook  to  teach  him  the  words.  And  they  were 
learning  some  new  carols,  too,  for  Sunday-school ;  so  there 
was  enough  to  think  of 

In  the  evening,  after  the  little  Greysons  had  gone,  and 
after  tea.  Grandpa  Johns  found  himself  surrounded  as  usual, 
by  the  children,  as  he  sat  before  the  fire. 

Alfy  had  come  over,  with  his  sister  Louise,  who  was  at 
home  for  the  holidays.  Louise  was  away  at  boarding-school 
most  of  the  time,  and  Alfy  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  a 
moment  while  she  was  at  home. 
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So  the  five,  as  I  said,  gathered  around  their  grandpapa, 
as  he  rested  in  his  arm-chair ;  and  they  talked,  of  course, 
about  Christmas, 

"Grandpa,"  said  Daisy,  "and,  oh,  mamma,  you  are  here 
too! — don't  you  think  we  might  have  a  home  Christmas-tree 
this  year,  instead  of  hanging  up  our  stockings?  I've  read  about 
them  in  my  story-books,  and  they  are  so  nice !  " 

"That's  a  grand  notion,  Daisy!  and  if  we  could  have  some 
other  children  invited — a  little  party,  you  know." 

"  The  litde  Greysons ! "  said  Daisy :  "  I  wish  they  could 
come." 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  Louise. 

"They  live  down  by  the  Row,"  said  Dick.  "Why,  Daisy, 
you  know  we  could  not  ask  them  at  Christmas-time,  without 
asking  all  those  children  —  dozens  of  them." 

"Suppose  we  do?"  said  Mrs.  Johns.  "Would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  invite  Captain  Ben's  Company  to  our  tree ; 
and  let  each  member  of  the  Company  bring  his  brothers  and 
sisters  —  those  who  are  old  enough  to  come?  In  the  mean- 
time we  will  think  if  there  are  any  others  who  ought  not  to 
be  neglected." 

The  children  thought  this  was  a  most  glorious  plan,  and 
declared  that  Mamma  was  a  wonderful  woman  to  think  of 
such  a  thing. 
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"And  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it!"  added  Grandpa 
Johns. 

In  fact,  this  matter  had  been  talked  of  among  the  older 
members  of  the  family  before. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JOYS    AND  SORROWS. 

HE  invitation  sent 
in  a  note  to  Cap- 
tain Ben,  set  all  the 
little  people  half  wild 
with  delight.  It  was 
well  there  were  but 
two  days  before 
Christmas-eve,  when 
the  party  was  to  be, 
for  the  children  could 
scarcely  have  waited 
longer. 

Cherry  was  trying 
to  compose  herself  by  looking  at  one  of  her  books,  and  she 
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found  a  picture  of  a  boy  listening  to  the  murmur  of  a  sea- 
shell. 

"I  guess  that  shell  is  whispering  to  the  boy  about  Santa 
Claus,"  said  Cherry. 

Her  mother  sat  by  with  Baby  Kathie,  and  she  laughed. 
*'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the    boy   says,  Cherry  ? "  said  she. 

"  Pretty  shell,  I  pray  you  tell, 

Whisper  low,    right  in  my  ear ! 
What  will  Santa  Claus  bring  me  ? 
If  you  know  pray  let  me  hear ! 

"  If  he  asks  you  what  I  want  — 

Let  me  think!    What  shall  I  say? 
Books  or  playthings  ?  —  Oh,  dear  me  I 
I  must  let  him  have  his  way . 

'"Never  mind!     I'll  surely  find 

Something  that  I'll  like  right  well, 
»       Sent  by  loving  hearts  to  me. 

Pretty  shell,  you  need  not  tell !  " 

Cherry  was  greatly  amused  with  these  lines.  After  that,, 
when  she  was  beginning  to  wish  and  to  wonder,  she  would 
check  herself,  saying :  "  Never  mind !  pretty  shell,  you  need 
not  tell!" 

Christmas-eve  came  at  last;  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
two  large  sleighs  were  driven  up  in  front  of  the  Row,  to 
carry  all   the   younger   children    up   to   the   hill.     Dotty  and 
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Jamie  had  been  particularly  invited,  and  Miss  Bailey  was 
asked  to  come  with  them ;  so  she  promised  Mrs.  Burton  to 
look  after  her  little  ones  also,  and  see  that  they  made  no 
trouble  at  the  party.  Daisy  had  sent  word  to  Alice  to  "be 
sure  to  bring  dear  litde  Phil ! "  so  he  also  was  bundled  into 
the  sleigh,  with  Miss  Bailey's  babies ;  and  a  merry  load  they 
were,  although  they  had  not  much  idea  where  they  were 
going. 

The  Company  marched  up,  with  fife  and  drum ;  and  soon 
all  the  little  invited  guests  were  gathered  and  welcomed. 

Such  a  delightful  time  as  they  had !  I  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  of  all  the  merry  games,  the  nice  supper,  and,  above 
all,  the  lovely  Christmas-tree,  with  some  pretty  gift  on  its 
branches  for  every  child  in  the  rooms. 

But  the  best  gift  lay  under  the  tree.  Old  Mr.  Johns 
lifted  the  large  package,  and  called  for  "  Captain  Ben  Moore 
and  his  Company,"  So  they  pressed  forward,  wondering  very 
much  what  was  coming  now,  for  they  had  each  received  a 
nice  present,  as  I  said,  from  the  tree. 

The  package  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  two  dozen 
nice  blue  uniform  caps,  with  shining  bands,  and  gilt  "eagle" 
buttons;  also  the  same  number  of  blue  flannel  blouses,  with 
gilt  buttons — altogether,  a  capital  uniform  for  the  young  soldiers. 

The  Company  received   these   presents   with   three  cheers, 
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which  made  the  rooms  ring.  They  could  not  help  it;  and 
no  one  seemed  displeased,  I  assure  you. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  made  them  a  short  speech ;  he 
said  he  thought  they  had  done  honor,  so  far,  to  their  flag, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  go  on  improving  each  other, 
and  serving  in  every  good  cause  which  called  for  them. 

At  this  all  the  older  people  in  the  room  cheered,  and 
the  boys  looked  very  happy  indeed. 

I  would  like  to  tell  how  the  children  spent  the  blessed 
Christmas-day ;  but  I  must  hasten  on  with  my  story,  and 
only  say  that  the  homes  of  our  litde  friends,  rich  and  poor, 
were  full  of  Christmas  cheer  and  gladness. 

School  began  again,  and  the  boys  and  girls  were  busy  as 


bees,  storing  up  knowl- 
edge—  not  honey. 


Miss  Fenton  was 
becoming  quite  proud 
of  Christie  now,  as  a 
scholar ;  and  certainly 
the  boy  was  fond 
enough  of  study. 


Nothing  pleased  him 
better  than  to  curl  up 
on  the  lounge  with  his 
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books ;  studying,  or  reading  what  Cherry  called  ''wise  old 
books,  with  no  pretty  stories  in  them." 

But  Christie  was  always  ready  to  jump  up  and  do  any- 
thing for  his  mother,  and  he  was  as  active  as  any  boy  out- 
of-doors,  so  his  friends  were  not  afraid  he  would  harm 
himself,  poring,  as  he  did,  over  the  "  wise  old  books." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  busy  life  of  this  little  neighborhood 
came  death,  bringing  sorrow  into  two  of  the  homes,  for  two 
dear  little  ones  were  taken  away.  The  first  who  passed 
away  was  dear  little  Kathie  Greyson.  She  had  been  always  a 
delicate  baby,  but  she  seemed  bright  and  well  for  a  few  weeks 
after  Christmas ;  then,  suddenly,  she  drooped  and  died. 

The  children  were  very  sad  when  the  sweet  baby  was 
buried ;  they  had  loved  her  dearly,  and  they  missed  her — oh, 
so  much ! 

The  evening  after  the  funeral.  Cherry  sat  on  her  grand- 
pa's knee,  stroking  his  face ;  they  were  comforting  each  other, 
for  Grandpa's  heart  was  sore,  too,  at  the  loss  of  his  little 
Kathie. 

"Grandpa,"  said  Cherry,  "we  can't  ever  build  a  room  on 
our  litde  brown  house  for  Kathie  now;  and  we  wanted  to, 
when  she  grew  bigger." 

"  No,  dearie,  Kathie  needs  no  place  in   our  earthly  home ; 

but,  Cherry,  the  Bible  says  that  in  our  Father's  House  above 
13 
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'are  many  mansions.'  There  will  be  a  place  for  our  little 
darling,  and  for  us  all  —  a  home  'eternal  in  the  heavens,'  and 
we  shall  all  be  together  again  there,  if  we  live  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  that  happy  home." 

The  first  time  that  Alice  went  to  school  after  the  baby 
died,  Phoebe  Burton  put  her  arm  around  her  and  walked  on 
with  her. 

"  Oh,  Alice,  how  glad  you  must  be  that  you  never  said 
the  baby  was  'a  plague'!  I've  been  thinking  and  thinking 
how  I  should  have  felt  if  it  had  been  Mollie  or  Georgie  that 
died  —  I  used  to  be  so  hateful  to  them  and  slap  them  some- 
times." 

"  But  they  love  you  now,  Phoebe,  and  I  know  you  are 
kind  to  them." 

"  Yes,  I  try  to  be,"  said  Phoebe ;  but  her  voice  sounded 
rather  mournful,  as  if  she  wished  she  could  take  back  every 
unkind  thing  she  had  ever  done  or  said. 

It  was  only  two  weeks  after  this  that  bright,  merry  little 
Mollie  was  taken  very  ill. 

Phoebe  begged  that  she  might  stay  at  home  and  help  tend 
her ;  and  the  dear  little  girl  loved  to  have  Phoebe  by  her, 
and  asked  for  her  if  she  went  out  of  her  sight. 

Grandpa  Greyson  went  over  to  see  his  little  pet  Mollie 
every  day,  and  held  her  in  his  arms,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
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for  she  loved  to  lie  so.  Sweet  little  Mollie  died,  and  all  the 
neighborhood  grieved  for  her.  "  She  was  such  a  dear  child ! " 
they  all  said. 

Phoebe  cried  bitterly;  but  oh,  only  think  how  miserable 
she  would  have  been  if  she  had  not  tried  latterly  to  be  a 
loving  sister  to  little  Mollie ! 

Now  it  comforted  her  to  remember  that  almost  the  last 
words  the  little  girl  spoke  were,  ''My  Phoebe!    I  loves  you!" 

Phoebe  came  over  to  see  Alice  one  day,  as  she  liked  to 
do  after  little  Mollie  died.  The  two  girls  were  out-of-doors, 
for  it  was  a  warm,  Spring-like  day,  and  Alice  suddenly  dis- 
covered a  crocus  peeping  out  in  the  garden. 

"  Oh,  Phoebe,  look  !  That  dear  little 
flower !  Doesn't  it  seem  as  if  it  came  up 
so  early  to  speak  to  us  about  Mollie  and 
Kathie  ? " 

''Why,    Alice?"    asked    Phoebe,  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  Because — I  can't  say  it  as  I  know  it 
in  my  heart;  but  the  little  flower  was  hidden 
in  the  cold  ground  a  day  or  two  ago,  just  as  our  little 
sisters  are ;  and  we  know  that  they  will  come  to  life 
again,  just  as  this  little  crocus  has  sprung  up,  fresh  and 
lovely!" 
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Phoebe  thought  of  this  a  great  deal,  and  it  made  her  feel 
happier. 

Spring  came  hastening  on,  covering  the  little  new-made 
graves  with  bright,  green  grass,  waking  up  the  buds  and 
blossoms,  and  making  all  fresh  and  sweet  around  the  little 
brown  house. 

The  children  were  busy  and  happy,  making  their  gardens, 
and  playing  out-doors,  as  children  love  to  play  in  the  Spring- 
time. 

But  one  day  the  mother  observed  Alice  leaning  against 
the  wall,  with  her  hoop  quiet  in  her  hand,  gazing  thoughtfully 
in  the  direction  of  the  church-yard,  and  she  knew  what  she 
was  thinking  of;   no  one  had  forgotten  Baby  Kathie. 


THINKING  OF  KATHIE.-Page  .96. 
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RANDPA  Greyson 
and  Christie  were  very 
busy  in  the  planting- 
time.  The  school  had 
a  two  weeks'  vacation 
just  at  this  time,  which 
Christie  thought  very 
fortunate  for  the  gar- 
den. His  father  helped 
them  all  the  time  he 
had  at  home. 

The  little  girls  were 
busy,  too.  Alice  was  to 
have  the  principal  care 
of  the  flower-beds  in  the  yard.  She  was  delighted  with  this,  and 
held  long  consultations  with  Christie  as  to  what  flower-seeds, 
to  plant.  Already  she  saw,  in  fancy,  the  beautiful  bouquets, 
with  which  her  mother's  vases  were  to  be  filled  by  and  by. 
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Cherry  led  little  Phil  about,  taking  care  that  he  did  not 
step  on  the  newly  laid  out  garden-beds.  Together  they 
watched  the  young  broods  of  chickens,  admired  Mooley's  dear 
little  calf,  and  gazed  through  the  cracks  between  the  boards 
at  the  new  piggie  in  his  new  sty. 

Phil  thought  this  was  a  wonderful  pig,  and  he  was  specially 
astonished  at  the  quantity  of  food  he  managed  to  eat! 

Phil  had  a  little  white  piggie  with  a  curly  tail,  made  of 
cotton  flannel,  which  he  played  with  a  good  deal  after  the 
real-  pig  was  bought  and  brought  home. 

One  day  Alice  had  been  feeding  him  with  a  saucer  of 
oatmeal  and  milk.  There  was  a  little  left  in  the  saucer,  and 
Phil  wanted  to  set  it  down  on  the  floor  for  his  piggie.  The 
two  ran  out-doors  a  few  moments,  and  when  Alice  came 
back,  there  stood  the  little  pig  still,  and  the  saucer  was 
empty  and  dry  ! 

Alice  called  Phil.  ''Come  here,"  said  she.  "Your  litde 
piggie  has  eaten  up  ail  the  dinner  you  gave  him,  hasn't  he?" 

Phil  stooped  down,  with  his  hands  on  his  litde  knees,  and 
looked  and  wondered.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Coon 
had  probably  walked  through  the  kitchen,  and  licked  the 
saucer  clean  on  her  way. 

Very  much  puzzled,  he  picked  up  his  pig  and  examined 
it,  then  he  shook  his  head. 
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"He  hasn't  got  any  mouf ! "  said  he. 

Grandpa  heard  this,  and  he  was  much  amused.  "  Phil  is 
not  so  easily  deceived  as  a  certain  king  was  in  the  old 
time,"  said  he. 

"  What  was  that  ?  Please  tell  us,  grandpa ! "  cried  Cherry, 
appearing  at  the  door. 

It  was  wonderful  how  the  children  gathered  at  the  whisper 
of  a  story.  Grandpa  had  four  or  five  auditors  in  a  moment, 
for  Willy  Moore  was  playing  with  Cherry. 

"Well,"  said  Grandpa,  "there  is  a  story  about  the  good 
prophet  Daniel — yes.  Cherry,  the  same  who  was  thrown  into 
the  lions'  den. 

"  The  people  of  Babylon  had  an  idol  named  Bel,  to 
whom  they  offered,  every  day,  a  quantity  of  fine  flour  and 
forty  sheep  and  six  vessels  of  wine. 

"  The  king  went  in  every  day  to  worship  this  idol.  One 
day  he  asked  Daniel  why  he  did  not  worship  Bel  also. 
Daniel  answered,  '  Because  I  may  not  worship  idols,  but  the 
living  God.' 

" '  Do  you  think,'  said  the  king,  '  that  Bel  is  not  a  living 
god?    See  how  much  he  eats  and  drinks  every  day.' 

"Then  Daniel  smiled,  and  said,  'Let  not  the  king  be  de- 
ceived ;  this  is  but  clay  within  and  brass  without,  and  did 
never  eat  or  drink  anything.' 
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"Then  the  king  was  angry,  and  he  determined  ta 
find  out  whether  Daniel  or  the  priests  of  Bel  told  the 
truth. 

"So  he  called  the  priests  and  told  them  they  must  prove 
to  him  surely  that  Bel  did  eat  all  that  provision,  or  else  they 
should  die ;  but  if  they  could  prove  that  he  did  as  they  said,, 
then  Daniel  should  die. 

"  Now  there  were  seventy  priests ;  the  king  went  into  the 
temple  with  Daniel,  and  the  priests  said: 

" '  Now,  O  king,  we  will  all  go  out ;  and  do  thou  set  on 
the  meat  and  the  wine  before  Bel,  and  shut  the  door  fast,, 
and  seal  it ;  and  to-morrow,  if  Bel  has  not  eaten  it  all,  we 
will  suffer  death.' 

"So  they  all  went  away,  and  the  king  set  on  the  food 
himself,  and  was  going  out;  but  Daniel  stayed  him,  and  sent 
for  some  ashes  first,  which  he  strewed  all  about  on  the  tem- 
ple floor.  Then  he  went  out  with  the  king,  and  they  fastened 
the  door  and  sealed  it  with  the  king's  signet,  so  no  one 
would  dare  break  the  seals  and  go  in. 

"Well,  in  the  morning,  the  king  went  to  the  temple,  tak- 
ing Daniel  with  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door  he 
looked  in  and  cried  out  in  triumph  to  his  god ;  for,  sure 
enough,  every  bit  of  the  provision  had  disappeared ! 

"  But  Daniel  laughed,  and  held  the  king  so  that  he  should 
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not  step  in  until  he  had  looked  more  closely.  And  he  said  : 
•  Whose  footsteps  are  these  ? ' 

"Then  the  king  saw  that  there  were  footprints  of  men, 
and  women,  and  children,  all  about  "the  table,  in  the  ashes 
which  Daniel  had  strewed. 

"Then  the  king  was  angry,  indeed,  and  he  sent  for  the 
priests  and  made  them  confess   who   had  eaten   up  the  food. 

"They  showed  him  the  doors  they  had  made  under  the 
table  before  the  idol,  where  they  came  in  in  the  night,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  feasted  on  the  idol's  food." 

"  I  guess  they  never  did  it  again !  "   said  Willy. 

"  Is  that  a  Bible  story,  grandpa  ? "  asked  Alice. 

"  No,  dearie,  it  is  not  in  the  Bible,  and  so  we  cannot  be 
quite  sure  it  is  true;  but  it  seems  very  likely  to  be  true." 

"  It's  a  nice  story,  any  way ! "  said  Cherry. 

You  see  that  the  little  brown  house  was  becoming  quite  an 
establishment,  with  its  added  garden,  the  pig,  the  calf,  and  so  on. 

*T  wish,"  said  Christie,  "we  could  have  some  ducks  and 
geese;  it  would  be  nice  for  them,  so  near  the  river,  and  I 
guess  we  could  get  them  from  Mr.  Moore's  farm." 

"  We  might  try  a  few  ducks  very  well,"  his  father  said ; 
"you  may  see  if  you  can  buy  some  eggs,  and  we  will  set 
a  hen  with  them.  But  geese,  to  be  profitable,  would  be  too 
much  care  for  Mother  now,  I  think."  i     ,  . 
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"What  do  de  geese  say?"  asked  litde  Phil,  who  wanted  to 
know  the  noises  made  by  all  animals. 

Grandpa  tried  to  imitate  their  cackle ;  for  Phil  was  sitdng 


rest  of  the  children,  was  always  ready  for  a  story,  long  or 
short. 

"Well,"  said  Grandpa,  "my  mother  and  my  big  sister  kept 
some  geese,  and  tended  them ;  and  the  geese  gave  them  nice, 
soft  feathers,  to  make  beds  and  pillows  with,  whenever  they 
had  any  to  spare;  wasn't  that  clever  of  them? 

"  But  one  day  one  old  goosie-poosie  was  missing.  She 
was  not  to  be  seen  for  a  day  or  two,  but  at  last  my  sister 
found  her  hiding-place.  She  had  stolen  a  nest  for  herself, 
behind  a  stone  wall  in  a  field,  and  there  she  was,  sitting  on 
some  eggs  which  she  had  hidden  there. 

"The  folks  did  not  want  to  disturb  her  nest,  for  then 
they  would   lose  all  the  eggs ;    so   my  big  brother  went  out 


upon  his  knee,  and 
asked  him  the  question. 


"Now  shall  I  tell 
you  about  an  old  goose 
we  had  when  '  Gappa ' 


'rs\\  was  a  little  boy?" 


^^^^^kA      There  was  no  need 


to  ask.    Phil,  like  the 
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^nd  nailed  up  some  bits  of  board,  to  make  a  little  shed 
•over  the  nest,  for  it  was  too  cold  weather  for  Mrs.  Goose 
to  sit  out  there  in  the  field  all  the  time,  with  nothing  over 
her. 

"Old  Goosie-poosie  thought  it  was  very  good  of  the  people 
to  make  her  a  house  just  where  she  wanted  it.  So  there  she 
sat  and  sat,  keeping  the  large  eggs  nice  and  warm,  until 
one  day  we  saw  her  coming  toward  the  barn-yard,  waddling 
and  cackling,  with  five  or  six  little  yellow  goslings  about 
her. 

"  She  was  as  proud  as  who  should  say,  *  Tell  me  I  don't 
know  how  to  manage  a  nest ! '  But  we  thought  she  was 
nothing  but  a  goosie,  after  all ;  for  if  we  had  not  put  up  a 
shed  over  her,  her  nest  and  eggs  would  have  come  to  grief 
in  the  stormy  weather  we  had." 

"  What  did  de  itty  goosies  do  ? "  asked  Phil. 

"The  litde  goslings?  Why,  their  mamma  led  them  all 
down  to  a  big  puddle  of  water,  and  she  took  them  right 
into  the  water,  and  made  them  learn  to  swim.  Wasn't  that 
funny? 

"That's  what  our  little  ducklings  will  do,  Phil,  if  we  get 
some  duck's  eggs,  and  the  old  hen  hatches  them.  Then  when 
they  go  into  the  water  the  poor  old  hen  will  be  so  frightened 
about  them  1 " 
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There  was  a  little  picture  in  one  of  the  children's  books^ 
which  Phil  called  "Itty  girl  wiv  hands 
behind." 

The  little  girl  was  looking  at  a  dish 
of  fruit  which  she  must  not  touch,  and^ 
as  Phil  remarked,  she  kept  her  hands 
behind  her. 

This    picture    was    shown    to  Phil 
quite    often,    for    the    litde    man  had 
a   great    idea    of    trying    to    handle    all    the    tools    he  saw 
o    Christie   and  "  Gappa "  use,  and   of  inquiring   into   matters  ia 
general. 

"  Take  care,  Philip ! "  said  his  grandpa,  one  day.  "  Let  that 
axe  alone.  Come  here  and  let  me  tell  you  how  a  little  girl 
got  caught,  once  upon  a  time,  because  she  didn't  put  her 
hands  behind  her. 

"  Her  name  was  Hulda,  and  she  used  to  meddle  with  her 
papa's  things,  just  as  our  little  boy  does  sometimes. 

"  One  day  she  was  wandering  about  to  see  what  was  to 
be  seen,  and  out  by  the  woods,  away  from  the  house,  she 
found  a  strange-looking  steel  thing  on  the  ground. 

"  *  What's  that,  I  wonder ! '  said  Hulda ;  and  she  put  her 
hand  on  the  strange  thing  to  find  out. 

"She  did  find  out,  to  be  sure;  for  snap! — the  great  steel- 
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trap  sprang  together,  and  held  httle  Hulda's  hand  tightly,  so 
she  could  not  get  away. 

"The  strange  thing  was  a  wolf-trap,  set  there  to  catch  a 
naughty  wolf ;  but  instead  of  the  wolf,  it  caught  Hulda,  be- 
cause she  meddled." 

*'  Did  de  naughty  wolf  come  along  and  bite  her  ? " 

"  No ;  she  cried  so  loud  that  the  men  heard  her,  and  ran 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  But  she  was  bitten  badly  enough 
by  the  trap.  It  made  her  hand  ache  a  long  while ;  and  it 
was  well  for  her  that  it  was  not  made  with  teeth,  as  traps 
are  sometimes. 

"  So  you  see,  little  man,  you  mustn't  touch  big  tools  with- 
out first  asking  if  you  may." 

"  No,"  said  Phil,  shaking  his  head ;  and  he  put  both  little 
hands  behind  him  as  he  said  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

LICE'S  birthday  came  in  the  last  week  of  May. 
A  few  days  before,  she  and  Cherry  went  up 
to  the  hill,  to  get  some  flower-roots  that  Mrs. 
Johns  had  promised  them.  Daisy  was  telling  them^ 
about  her  birthday,  which  was  just  past,  and  Alice 
told  her  when  hers  would  be. 
So  Daisy  knew;  and  she  and  Ernest  came  down  early  in 
the  afternoon  to  play  with  the  children  at  the  little  brown 
house,  and  help  celebrate  the  birthday. 

Daisy  brought  Alice  a  beautiful  book,  and  a  large  bouquet 
of  flowers,  for  birthday  gifts,  and  made  her  sit  down  and 
take  twelve  kisses — one  for  each  year.  Ernest  brought  her 
a  big  paper  of  candies,  for  his  present. 

Lucy  and  Willy  Moore  were  in  the  yard  playing  with  the 
children,  when  Daisy  came;  and  so  was  Dotty  Fanning. 

''Oh,    come!"    said    Ernest,  "let's   go   out    there,   by  the 
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woods,  back  of  the  garden,  and  play  May  Queen ;  Alice  must 
be  queen,  because  it  is  her  birthday!  Aren't  there  plenty  of 
wild  flowers  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  she  can  hold  this  bouquet  in  her  hand,"  said 
Lucy. 

So  they  all  went  out  to  an  open  space  by  the  woods, 
where  they  often  played,  and  crowned  Alice  queen  of  the 
day.  They  danced  around  her,  each  one  bowing  before  her 
in  turn,  and  had  a  fine  frolic. 

Then  they  had  a  little  feast  on  the  grass,  with  the  candies. 
Cherry  ran  in  to  get  her  little  plates,  and  her  mother  sent 
out  some  of  the  nice  little  cakes  which  had  been  baked  on 
purpose  for  the  birthday,  and  some  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  a  pitcher  <3f  milk,  to  complete  the  feast. 

While  they  were  sitting  around  the  board  which  answered 
for  a  table,  Phoebe  Burton  came  around.  She  was  looking 
for  Dotty  Fanning.  Miss  Bailey  sent  her,  and  she  had  Jamie 
and  Georgie  by  the  hand.  Georgie  could  run  about  with  the 
best  of  them  by  this  time. 

"Why!"  said  ^Phoebe,  "is  this  a  party?'' 

Alice  laughed  and  said :  "  No,  it  only  happened ;  if  we  had 
a  party,  I  guess  we  should  ask  you !  But  come,  you've 
happened,  too !  There's  room  enough,  and  candies  enough  ; 
aren't  there,  Georgie  ?  " 
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Daisy  had  Phil  on  one  side  of  her,  and  she  wanted 
Georgie  Burton  on  the  other  side. 

"  What  darling  little  boys  you  have  around  here ! "  said  she. 

"  We  think  so,"  said  Alice.     "  Don't  we,  Phoebe  ?  " 

Miss  Fenton  thought  and  said  that  the  boys  of  her  school 
in  Glenville  were  the  nicest  little  fellows  she  ever  had  to 
manage;  and  Miss  Fenton  had  taught  in  three  or  four  schools. 

She  thought  the  boys  were  all  better  for  training  in  Cap- 
tain Ben's  Company,  with  its  good  rules. 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  thing  that  happened  at  school, 
though  I  don't  think  Miss  Fenton  ever  told  of  it  in  Glen- 
ville. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  little  Burton  boys  and 
Charley  Southard  were  so  much  engaged  in  painting  pictures. 

One  great  trouble  was  to  find  a  supply  of  white  paper 
for  their  drawing  and  painting.  One  day  Miss  Fenton  had 
cut  some  coarse  white  paper  into  squares  for  some  purpose, 
and  left  it  on  her  desk  at  noon.  Joey  happened  to  notice 
the  nice  little  pile  of  papers — just  exactly  the  thing  for  their 
pictures.  He  wanted  some  dreadfully,  to  paint  a  horse  with 
a  red  "  meat-wagon,"  that  very  evening ;  his  mother  said  she 
couldn't  give  him  any  more  paper — he  must  draw  on  his 
slate ;  but  how  could  a  fellow  paint  on  his  slate  ? 

Joey  thought  there  was  such  a  pile  of  papers,  Miss  Fenton 
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would  not  miss  three  or  four;  so  he  took  them,  and  hid 
them  in  his  book. 

But  Joey  did  not  feel  easy  at  all  that  afternoon.  He 
remembered  something  he  had  heard  Ben  Moore  say  once, 
and  he  kept  glancing  over  at  Ben,  and  wondering  if  he 
would  find  out  what  he  had  done.  And  if  he  did — suppose 
he  should  take  away  his  nice  uniform,  and  turn  him  out  of 
the  ranks ! 

Joey  could  not  stand  the 
thought  of  this ;  so  he 
waited  behind  after  school, 
until  the  other  children  had 
gone.  Then  he  crept  back 
and  gave  Miss  Fenton  the 
paper,  and  told  her  how 
he  had  taken  it. 

"And  what  made  you 
bring  it  back  to  me,  Joey?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"  'Cause    I    was  afraid 

Captain    Ben    wouldn't  let 

me    be    in    the  Company. 

He — he  said  they  wouldn't 

have  any  fellow  with  them  that  would  steal." 
14 
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Miss  Fenton  talked  very  kindly  to  the  little  boy,  and  she 
tried  to  make  him  understand  that  there  was  a  nobler  com- 
pany to  which  he  might  belong,  if  he  would  try  to  live  by 
its  rules — the  blessed  company  of  all  God's  faithful  people. 

"  Now,"  said  Miss  Fenton,  "  I  shall  give  you  some  of  these 
papers,  Joey ;  you  can  give  part  of  them  to  Sam  and  Charley. 
They  are  nice  for  your  work,  and  I  can  get  more  to  arrange 
my  pressed  flowers  upon.  But  I  want  you  to  paint  a  nice 
picture  for  me,  will  you  ?  And  when  I  look  at  it  I  shall 
think,  'Joey  Burton  means  to  try  to  belong  to  that  best 
company  ! '  " 

Joey  looked  very  thoughtful,  and  very  happy,  too,  as  he 
thanked  his  teacher  and  ran  home  with  his  papers. 

"  Children,"  said  Mr.  Greyson,  one  evening,  a  week  or  two 
after  the  birthday,  "  do  you  know  that  it  is  just  a  year  since 
we  moved  to  Glenville  ? " 

"And  came  to  our  little  brown  house!"  added  Christie. 
"I'm  so  glad  you  painted  it  this  color,  father,  so  we  can 
call  it  the  little  brown  house  still ! " 

"  It  has  *  grown  and  altered,'  as  Aunt  Susan  used  to  say 
whenever  she  saw  us  children ;    hasn't  it,  father  ? "  said  Alice. 

"And  we've  got  a  grandpa  in  it;  that's  the  bestest  part!" 
said   Cherry,   patting  the   dear  grandfather's   knee.     The  rest 
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laughed,  and  said  Cherry  was  quite  right  about  the  bestest 
part. 

"We  didn't  think  it  would  be  such  a  dear,  nice  home 
when  we  came,  did  we,  Christie?  And  we  didn't  think  we 
should  like  the  boys  and  girls  here ;   but  we  do ! " 

"  Yes ;  we  have  good  friends  and  neighbors  to  be  thankful 
for,"  said  the  father. 

"  Mamma  doesn't  say  anything,"  said  Cherry,  peeping  up 
into  her  mother's  face. 

"  But,"  added  Alice,  "  we  know  what  she  is  thinking  of." 

"  Of  the  dear  little  one  who  has  gone  before,  darlings,  to 
help  us  remember  our  *  Better  Home  Above,'  "  said  her  father, 
quietly. 

Oh,  let  us  sing  that  hymn ! "  said  Christie. 
So  the  children  sang  it,  sitting  on  the  door-steps  in  the 
twilight;  and  thus  ended  their  first  year  in  The  Little  Brown 
House. 

I  have  a  dear  and  happy  home, 

And  much  that  home  I  love ; 
But  well  I  know  there  is  for  me 

A  better  home  above. 

There  sin  and  sorrow  cannot  come. 

Nor  thought  of  pain  or  care; 
God  wipes  the  tears  from  every  face, 

And  all  are  happy  there. 
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Lord,  when  my  work  on  earth  is  done 

A  place  for  me  prepare ; 
And  take  me  to  that  happy  home, 

To  dwell  forever  there! 
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